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j D. H. Lawrence: a personal record by FE. T. 


‘There has been no volume more truly vital than this unpretentious record set down by the 


woman who figured as ‘Miriam’ in ‘Sons and Lovers.’ 
sensitive feeling with candour and directness of statement.’ The TIMES Literary Supplement. 


It is admirably written, combining 


5s. net 





The Destructive Element 
STEPHEN SPENDER — A study 
of Modern Writers and Beliefs 
‘This book should be read by all who are 


interested in Stephen Spender or in modern 
literature. TIME & TIDE 8s. Cd. net 


e y 

Coleridge and S. T. C. 

STEPHEN POTTER 

‘A critical study of unusual originality and 

charm. Mr. Potter has had the great joy 

of discovering for himself the essential 

Coleridge.’ OBSERVER 

“A subtle study ... this passage seems to me 

representative of much exiremely acute 


criticism.’ DESMOND MacCARTHY in the Sunday 
Times 8s. Od. net 


The Genius of the Vatican 
ROBERT SENCOURT 
Irom age to age, in the background of our 
civilisation, the Vatican, the central monument 
and secretariat of Roman Catholicism, has 
stood. Everyone believes it to be a power. 
Even the best informed people know hardly 
any facts about it. Here is the story of the 


Popes and their institution. Ready May 20. 
10s. Od. net 


Petals and Places 
CONSTANCE SITWELL 
Author of ‘Flowers and Elephants.’ A 
charming and evocative book, the imagined 
diary of an Englishwoman who returns home 


after several years absence. 5s. net 


* ° b] 
The Johanna Maria 

ARTHUR VAN SCHENDEL 

‘Let me say without any hesitation whatsoever, 
that the ‘Johanna Maria’ is magnificent, and 
shall remain, let masterpieces, major or minor, 
come as they may, the most outstanding book 
| have read for a long, long time.” JAMES 
HANLEY in Time & Tide 6s. net 
With an introduction by SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCI 


Three Men in the Snow 
ERICH KASTNER 


“An engaging farce for intelligent people.’ 
TIME & ‘TIDE 
‘ . . . . . 

It is impossible to read this daring and 
delightful frolic without being eager to share 
it. Happy reviewer, to be able to tell several 
thousands of people all at once that such a 
book has been published.’ specTATOR 

7s. Od. net 


PLAYS 


Stevedore: a play in three acts 
PAUL PETERS & GEORGE SKLAR 
‘The play is produced at the Embassy Theatre 
with Paul Robeson in the leading part. It is 
a powerful play dealing with race problems 


in the Southern States of America. 3s. 6d. net 


Storm Song & A Bride forthe 
Unicorn DENIS JOHNSTON 


“Such technical accomplishment as his is 
mercilessly rare. It is coupled with vitality, 
ability to characterize and with natural, witty 
and genuinely dramatic dialogue.’ 


TIME & TIDE. 6s. net 





JONATHAN 


My Old World by ERNEST DIMNET 


Author of ‘The Art of Thinking, “What We Live By,’ ete. 


‘The Abbé Dimnet is one of those very rare men who make themselves completely masters of 


a foreign tongue. 


their own country to their readers in that foreign tongue. 


By a paradox the great effect of these rare men is to give some glimpse of 


HILAIRE BELLOC 7s. 6d. net 
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“One cannot fail to be struck by the extra 
eagerness and litheness of the new 17 h.p.” 
BIRMINGHAM POST 


“For £385 this entirely new production gives 
speed, acceleration, and retardation equal to that 
of any high-grade sports car.” 

EVENING STANDARD 


“he represents one of the most notable of the 


Season’s new models.” GLASGOW HERALD 
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Recaved from 
the sum of 


. Oe = Leeyerm 
Witt you piease send a Special Gift to the Silver 
Jubilee Thanksgiving Fund for The Cancer 
Hospital (free), Fulham Road, London, S.W.3, and 
so help on its two-fold work —the treatment of 
patients suffering from Cancer, and Research into 
the causes of this dreadful disease and means for 
its ultimate cure? 


As a memento of the occasion all gifts, large and small, 
will be acknowledged by a multi-coloured receipt 
(illustrated above), size 13 in. x 10 in., beautifully 
printed on ivory cards, bearing the portraits of Their 
Majesties The King and Queen. 


Please address your gifts to The Earl of Granard, 


The Cancer Hospital (free), Fulham Road, London, | 


S.W. 3, marking your envelope “Silver Jubilee.” 
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ARD water is one of the most truitful 
sources of rheumatic ailments. Hard 
water scales pipes, doubles the house- 
and destroys the true flavour 


Ward water can be made soft by installing a 
Neckardew water softener. It is fixed on your 
water main, so that every drop of water 
coming into your house is automatically made 
soft, pure and wholesome. 

If your water supply is hard, it will pay vou 
to write today for explanatory booklet giving 
full particulars. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


F Herr Hitler’s postponed speech to the Reichstag is 
delivered next Tuesday, as at present intended, it 
will come just twenty-four hours before the defence debate, 
which will necessarily be more political than technical, in 
the House of Commons. There may be advantages or 
disadvantages in that. If Herr Hitler is conciliatory, in 
particular if he responds favourably to the various pro- 
posals embodied in the report of the London Conference 
of February, the sooner an appropriate reply is made to 
him the better. If on the other hand his tone is aggressive 
or aggressively defensive in regard to the resolution of the 
League of Nations Council on German rearmament, then 
an interval for reflection before either Ministers or private 
members here make speeches on the subject might be 
desirable. The situation is critical—not as_ regards 
actual war but as regards the danger of a new armaments 
race, It is pretty certain that Mr. Baldwin will announce 
a large expansion of our air force, and there is little 
prospect that Germany will merely sit still while we build 
up to her level. Renewed discussions on armaments 
limitation have become more imperative than ever, and 
the proposed Air Pact offers a useful basis for them. 
France can hardly decline to discuss that if Germany 
remains willing to sign non-aggression pacts with Eastern 
“uropean Powers which have also contracted mutual 
assistance arrangements with other members of the 
League of Nations. 
* * * * 
The Leadership of Poland 
The death of Marshal Pilsudski has added one more 
to the factors making for instability in Europe. The 
dead dictator occupied an anomalous position in Poland. 
Technically he was merely Minister of War. Actually 
he determined the internal and external policy of the 
country. He had established himself finally by a military 
coup in 1926 and thereafter all Ministers were both his 


nominees and his servants. In external affairs Russo- 
phobia, overshadowing hostility to Germany inspired 
by his imprisonment at Magdeburg in 1917, and fed 
constantly by the series of clashes between the two 
countries from 1919 till the conclusion of the Ten Year 
Pact in 1934, determined his attitude more than anything 
else. But it is internally that his death will raise the 
greatest problems. Poland, still imperfectly fused into 
a unity out of the German, Austrian and Russian terri- 
tories from which the new State was constituted sixteen 
years ago, needed above all things a strong hand—though 
not necessarily a dictator’s—at the centre. It has had 
it for ten years. Now it is withdrawn, and there may 
or may not be anpther to take its place. General Rydz- 
Smigly, who takes over the active command of the 
army (the President of the Republic is ex officio com- 
mander-in-chief), proved his mettle as a soldier in the 
Polish Legion in the War. He will now inevitably 
have a dominant réle in politics to play, and in that 
field he is still untried. He will need all the skill and 
courage he can command. A weak or disintegrating 
Poland would be a peril to European peace. 
* * * * 

Signor Mussolini and Abyssinia 

The speech of Signor Mussolini on Abyssinia must be 
recognized for what it is, a speech by Signor Mussolini 
to his own people. The threat, a few years ago, to build 
Italian aeroplanes till they blotted out the sun’s light was 
followed in due course by others admirably pacific in 
character. Much more serious is the extent of Italy’s 
continued military preparations. Italy is, of course, 


entitled to take what precautions she thinks necessary, 
and she may consider it an officious intrusion if she is 
reminded that she has signed two treaties binding her to 
submit any dispute in which she may be involved to the 
processes of peaceful settlement and in no case to seck 
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to gain her ends by other means. But there the treaties 
are, none the less. Italy, it is true, has nc ninated her 
representatives on the conciliation committee provided 
for in the Italo-Abyssinian treaty of 1928, and as 
Abyssinia has her nominees ready peaceful procedure 
should soon be set in motion. But it remains to choose 
a neutral chairman and agree on the terms of reference, 
which Italy appears to be trying to narrow unduly. 
Abyssinia is for better or worse a member of the League 
of Nations, and Signor Mussolini has no title, under the 
plea of a civilizing mission in Africa, to deny her any of the 
rights membership of the League gives her. 
* * * * 
The South African Protectorates 
The case for immediate discussion with the Government 
of the Union of South Africa regarding the transfer of the 
Protectorates to that Government is put at its highest 
in the three articles which Mr. Lionel Curtis has this week 
contributed to The Times. Against full discussion nothing 
whatever can, be said. Very much the contrary. It is, 
indeed, essential for the British Government to know 
what ‘the position of the natives in the Protectorates 
under the Union Government would be, and for the Union 
Government to know what the British Government 
thinks that in essentials it should be. But the publication 
of the report of the Select Committee on General Hertzog’s 
native Bills has, frankly, not helped matters, forno British 
Government recognizing the responsibilities resting on 
it as trustee for the Protectorate natives could feel 
justified in bringing them within the scope of such 
legislation as is proposed in the Union. In any ease the 
British Government is pledged to consult the natives 
themselves, and Mr. Curtis seems a little over-anxious to 
insist that though the natives’ views must be sought they 
need not be followed. They are not, it is true, the only 
factor, but they must obviously carry great weight. Mr. 
Curtis is perfectly right in saying that this country has 
no title to sit in judgement on South Africa’s native policy, 
but it has both the title and the duty to assure itself, 
before it consents to a transfer, that under the future 
régime the Protectorate natives will receive at least as 
favourable treatment as they do at present, 
* * * * 
The Dollar Exchange 
Mr. Morgenthau, the the American 
Treasury, made a speech over the wireless on Monday on 
the American dollar whose significance is not quite plain. 
Whilst he asserted that America cannot contemplate 
stabilization of the currency until other Governments 
do so, and that he could not promise that there would be 
no further inflation, his emphasis was on the steadiness 
of the currency ; and he suggested that its comparative 
steadiness might lead the rest of the world gradually 
towards practical exchange stabilization. He appeared 
also to be hinting at the readiness of the United States to 
enter another international conference when he said that 
so soon as the world was ready to seek exchange stabiliza- 
tion Washington would not be an obstacle. So far as the 
gold standard is concerned, Great Britain has laid down 
certain principles, based upon long experience, which 
must be observed in the working of it, before this country 
can return to gold. Is America prepared to go some way 
to meet Great Britain ? 
* * * 
The Training of Doctors 
Dissatisfaction with the curriculum for the training of 
medical men led some time ago to the calling of a con- 
ference of representatives of the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge and London, the Royal College of Physicians 
of London, the Royal College of Surgeons of England and 
the Society of Apothecaries. Perhaps the most impressive 
fact about the report now issued is that the eighteen 


Secretary of 


————S=S= 


members of the Conference are in complete agreement 
They call attention to the excessive specialization which jg 
demanded from students as soon as they have passeg 
the matriculation stage; to the oppressive influence 
of the long series of examinations which the medica) 
student must take in suceession; to over-emphasis of 
the store of facts which must be memorized at the expense 
of critical inquiry ; to the need of greater attention tg 
ordinary diseases or accidents as opposed to rare diseases 
and major operations; the importance of psychology 
and preventive medicine; and they propose reforms 
involving a drastic overhauling of the whole curriculum, 
Among the representatives were two members of the 
General Medical Council, with which the last word resty: 
Lay opinion generally will approve the conclusions 
reached. 


* * * 


Air-raid Drill for Civilians 

Last Tuesday Paris followed the example of Berlin 
in putting the civilian population through _ practice 
defence measures against an imaginary air raid ; and in 
this country also the Home Office is preparing plans 
for the instruction of civilians, and perhaps also for 
dress rehearsals of air-raid procedure. Since war, and with 
war air-attack, cannot be regarded as inconceivable, 
the civilian population cannot be left in ignorance of the 
precautions which it might be called upon to take against 
poison-gas and visibility from the air. Such gruesome 
anticipations of war may seem alarmist, but they are not 
more so than the preparation of engines of destruction 
now going on everywhere. If they serve to bring home to 
the minds of the masses in all countries some inkling 
of the realities of war they may even serve a salutary 
purpose, 

* = * * 

Higher Houses 

The maximum permitted height of buildings in London 
is at present unreasonably low, but there is danger that 
revision of the law may be too much in favour of the 
site-owner. The Building Acts Committee of the London 
County Council recommend that the usual limiting 
height. of 80 feet (plus two storeys in the roof) should 
be increased to 100 feet, with additional storeys set 
back so that there shall be no projection beyond a line at 
an angle of 63} degrees to the horizon. There is no 
objection on the ground of height alone so long as provision 
is satisfactorily made for safety in design and provision 
against fire. But light and air are insufficiently considered 
in this report. It ought not to be legal in London to build 
twice as high as a street. is broad. Let buildings by all 
means be higher ; but when they are raised, they should 
be set back proportionately. 

* * * 


Breach of Promise Cases 

Much publicity has been given to the breach of promise 
action brought against Lord Revelstoke because, as Mr. 
Justice Swift pointed out, it happened that the defendant 
was a peer and the plaintiff a film actress. But it is just 
as well that attention should be called again to the law 
relating to actions such as this. In this case the verdict 
was in favour of the defendant. The jury decided that 
there had been no promise and no breach. But if the 
judgement had been against the defendant, and he had 
been engaged to be married to the plaintiff, then damages 
would have been assessed not in respect merely of any 
loss actually incurred by the lady, but by the loss to her 
of Lord Revelstoke’s society in the future and the loss of 
her position as the wife of a member of the Peerage. The 
objections to such procedure are obvious. An engage- 
ment is turned into a business deal, with the opportunity 
to one side of making large profits if a marriage does not 
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materialize. The ordeal of publicity in such a case often 
jnduces & defendant to settle out of court for a sum far 
greater than any damages that could have been given by 
g jury. The law needs amendnicnt. 

* * * * 


Dividends and Wages 

There is a not very remote connexion between Mr. 
Angus Watson’s address to the Congregational Union 
on the Stewardship of Wealth and the discussion on 
ministers’ stipends on which the Union entered shortly 
after its delivery. Sketching the characteristics of the 
Christian society from the point of view of an experienced 
business man Mr. Watson laid it down that wages 
should be not merely a first charge on industry, but a 
further charge as soon as the passive owners of capital 
have received, say, 5 per cent., and he quoted arresting 
examples of the combination of high dividends with 
scandalously low payments to workers. But the churches 
themselves are in a sense emplovers of labour in so far 
as the ministers responsible not merely for preaching 
but for the equally, or more, important pastoral work 
are appointed by them and dependent on them for 
support. The new minimum salaries fixed by the 
Congregational Union—£270 per annum without a house 
in London, and rather less in the provinces—are deplorably 
low, for ministers today are rightly required to be men 
of culture, with an expensive education behind them. 
They enter the ministry as a vocation at a conscious 
sacrifice, but the burden can be lightened if congregations 
will make the contribution which is their own sacrifice 
Jarger. 

* * * * 

The Provincial Daily Press 

Mr. Lloyd George, speaking at the annual dinner of 
the Newspaper Society last Tuesday. recalled the serious 
daily papers on which he was brought up in his youth, 
and contrasted them with the exciting but enervating 
popular newspapers of today. But he pointed out— 
and the fact was discussed some time ago in The Spectator 
—that the provincial papers in the main have preserved 
the essentials of the old tradition ; and to this soundness 
of the Press in the provinces he is inclined to attribute 
in no small degree the solidity of opinion throughout 
the country. Perhaps the real distinction is between 
the mass-production “ national” paper, which is a mainly 
commercial product, and the independent paper, which 
is represented by a few daily journals in London and 
holds its own so magnificently and against odds in the 


provinces, 


* * * * 


Women of the Countryside 

The Women’s Institute movement increases its value 
to the community every year. New horizons have been 
opened out for the village-dweller by the wireless and the 
motor--bus and the new access to the town (with its 
cinemas) which the motor-’bus provides, and the Women’s 
Institutes have come along at precisely the right moment 
to educate and organize minds brought thus into contact 
with a larger world. The subjects discussed at the annual 
meeting of the National Federation of the institutes on 
Wednesday—amilk for village school children, the over- 
flow of night clubs from town to country, maternal 
mortality, ribbon-building, the housing of the destitute 
aged—are suflicient indication of the breadth of the field 
over which the Women’s Institutes range. They are, of 
course, non-political, and it is equally essential that they 
should be strictly non-sectarian, though that is often by 
no means easy in the average English village. The 
importance of charity and breadth of outlook in sectarian 
matters was emphasized at Wednesday's meeting by the 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Education, who 
justly laid stress on it in connexion with village schools. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: The new 
attack that has been launched on the Foreign Secretary- 
ship of Sir John Simon has its roots in the fear felt on all 
hands at the rapid worsening of the international situation. 
The position is now so serious that members feel that they 
ought not any longer to listen to appeals to remember 
the consequences that may accrue from disturbing the 
existing balance of Party representation. In the Cabinet 
it is argued that Sir John Simon not merely fails to inspire 
confidence, but that he speaks for no body of opinion at 
home on foreign affairs. In spite of the fact that he is 
an exccllent platform apologist of the general record of 
the Government, and is therefore useful to Government 
Liberals, even the Simonites demonstrate little enthusiasm 
for him. What makes the new revolt particularly 
formidable is that Sir Austen Chamberlain has associated 
himself with it. Sir Austen has established for himself 
such a position on the back benches that the Government 
could scarcely survive an open declaration from him of 
hostility towards them. Not that there is any marked 
reluctance on the part of Sir John’s Cabinet colleagues to 
part with him. The only event that could save him now 
would be an outburst of criticism so violent that the 
National Government for the sake of its prestige would be 
compelled to stand by him, 


* * oa * 


Next year is regarded by the experts as the most 
critical to European peace. It is argued that by then 
Germany's superiority in the air by reason of her pos- 
session of the newest tvpe of machine will be at its zenith, 
By 1937, Great Britain will have made good, so they say, 
her existing deficiencics and the dangerous gap period 
will have been passed. Mr. Churchill may be right in his 
assertions that the new construction ought to have been 
taken in hand at least a year ago, but there is every reason 
to believe that the country would not have stood for it. 
Democracies will not be rushed into rearmament without 
some plain proof of its necessity. Not the least foolish 
action of the Nazis has been the boast of parity in the air 
with Great Britain. That has brought the nation, 
whether they are for the Government or against it, up 
against the realities of the situation. For the time being, 
however, attention is concentrated not on Germany, but 
on the latest telegrams from Rome. Members view 
with real alarm the threat of an Italian adventure in 
Abyssinia. I hear on high authority that the British 
Government will do its utmost to persuade the League to 
stand firm and that they are determined to prevent 
Abyssinia from becoming * another Manchuria.” 


* * * * 


There is a strong opinion that the Jubilee will have 
important reactions on our position in Europe. Members 
one and all bring back remarkable accounts of the extent 
to which it was celebrated in their constituencies. It was 
always the poorest districts where there were the most 
flags and often the gayest courts and squares were those 
where the Socialists were believed to be particularly 
strong. The most decorated part of Bristol, for instance, 
was that represented in Parliament by Sir Stafford 
Cripps. who himself ostentatiously abstained on the 
vote in the House of Commons for the Jubilee decorations. 
A protest meeting in Bermondsey where the Mayor has 
refused to meet the King was attended by 2,000 indignant 
electors. It all goes to show that the monarchy is, in 
fact, supported by all parties and any attempt by the 
Government to on the Jubilee celebrations 
by an immediate appeal to the country, apart from con- 
siderations of political decency, might well prove a grave 


“cash in” 


miscalculation, 
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HERR HITLER AND VERSAILLES 


OON after these words appear. Herr Hitler will, if 

S existing intentions hold good, have delivered his 
postponed speech on foreign policy. Of its contents 
there is no indication apart from inherent probabilities. 
It may be that, as suggested in some quarters, precision 
will be lacking and the world still be left unenlightened 
as to what a Germany capable of putting formidable 
military force behind her demands is in fact demanding. 
Yet the whole hope of a European settlement depends on 
that. IfGermany’s desires are suchas can be attained by a 
freely negotiated agreement, then the sooner the negotia- 
/ tions are set on foot the better. If not, then grave 
decisions will have to be taken by the States of Europe, 
the four Great Powers primarily, whose united strength 
and resolution will alone suftice to deter Herr Hitler from 
using his force to gain its ends. But a distinction must 
obviously be drawn between what Germany could reason- 
ably claim and what she may claim. The advocates in 
this country of a revision of the Treaty of Versailles, like 
several of the speakers in a recent debate on the subject 
in the House of Lords, would hardly suggest that Germany 
should be given anything she may choose to ask. Their 
contention is simply that the Treaty of Versailles was 
forced on Germany under duress, and that certain pro- 
visions of it ought in equity to be revised in her favour ; 
if an agreement can be reached with her on these points 
the gravest and most imminent danger to European 
peace will be removed. 

That is a perfectly reasonable proposition and it requires 
to be examined in detail, for it is in detail that it will have 
to be discussed, if a discussion is ever opened. And it is 
by our own conception of what would be fair to Germany 
that Germany’s demands, when they are forthcoming, 
must be judged. One distinction must be drawn at the 
outset, but little need be said about it, for Herr Hitler has 
voluntarily recognized it himself. Changes which Ger- 
many has accepted by her own free consent, like the sur- 
render of Alsace-Lorraine and the observance of a demili- 
tarized zone on her western frontier, both of which figure 
in the freely negotiated Locarno Treaty. are not in ques- 
tion, for they stand quite apart from the provisions im- 
posed at Paris under duress. Further than that, Germany 
not only accepted but proposed a peace on the basis of 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, and it is only where 
the Treaty of Versailles violated the spirit and letter of 
the President’s stipulations that the claim for revision 
can be made good. All responsible German spokesmen 
have recognized that, but it narrows the issue more than 
is sometimes realized, for several of the Fourteen Points 
(dealing with South-East Europe) have nothing to do with 
Germany,-and of those which have, several have been 
properly fulfilled. It is the grievances still remaining 
that need examination. 

The three outstanding questions dealt with in the 
Treaty of Versailles are reparations, armaments and terri- 

torial changes. In regard to the two former the revision 
of the Treaty has already been carried out, in the one case 
satisfactorily, by a properly negotiated agreement, in the 
other as unsatisfactorily as could easily be imagined, by a 
unilateral act in defiance of the Treaty provisions. That 
creates a difficult and delicate situation. Germany was 
promised equality of rights in the matter of armaments, 
and in the end took it—and something more.. That has 
somehow to be regularized without being condoned, but 
in any case the fact remains. Germany has achieved 
equality in armaments, if not superiority, and the task now 
is not to argue over the provisions of the Treaty, but to 
secure a limitation agreement, with the proposed Air Pact 
as starting-point. The territorial questions remain, and 


they cannot be ignored. But one fundamental fact about 
the territorial clauses of the treaties concluded at Paris jp 
1919 and 1920 is that on them the existence of somethiny 
like half the States of South-Eastern Europe rests, Any 
suggestion of throwing them wholesale into the melting. 
pot would create precisely that state of angry tension 
and alarm out ‘of which war might at any moment burst, 
There can be no question of that. Germany herself has, jy 
fact, put forward no far-reaching claims. The Saar has 
returned to her. She kas nothing to say about Alsace. 
Lorraine. Eupen ard Malmédy are, at the worst, a 
trifling matter. It is in regard to the east and the south. 
sast and the colonies that discontent remains, and of these 
the question of the Polish frontier has been put into cold 
storage for ten years by the pact which Herr Hitler con. 
cluded with Marshal Pilsudski in 1934. There it ean very 
well be left, in the hope that a better atmosphere wil] 
prevail before the ten years expire. 

That reduces the territorial questions to two, colonies 
and the Anschluss with Austria. And‘ the Anschluss, 
it cannot be too strongly emphasized, is not primarily a 
German question at all. Austria is an independent 
State, and if she desires to abandon her independence 
and unite with Germany the initiative must come from 
her and her alone. At the present moment it is pretty 
certain that a free vote in Austria would be against the 
-{nschluss, for both the Socialists and the Clericals hate 
everything that National Socialism stands for in Germany, 
The time may come when the situation in Germany, or 
the temper in Austria, will be different. Today no free 
vote is possible, for recent German attempts to establish 
Nazi rule in Austria by force have had the inevitable 
and unhappy effect of driving the Austrian Government 
to methods of administration less rigorous than the 
German but not dissimilar in themselves. But Germany 
is entitled none the less to ask that if she desists from 
attempts to influence Austria’s freedom of choice other 
States shall do the same. There could be no justi- 
fication for permanently prohibiting a union which 
Austria was genuinely and by a_ sufficient majority 
demanding. 

The colonial question is another matter. No one 
could pretend that President Wilson’s Fifth Point, dealing 
with colonial claims, received anything but the scantiest 
consideration when mandates were being shared out by 
the Allied and Associated Powers. The mandate system 
is a fact of great importance in itself, but Herr Hitler's 
protest that Germany is being labelled as unfit to be 
entrusted with a mandate has some substance. The 
extravagances of the Nazi racial theorists put an almost 
conclusive argument into the hands of those who contend ¢ 
that to put Nazis in authority over undeveloped peoples 
would be an outrage, but in spite of that the German 
claim is not to be summarily dismissed, There are 
obvious difficulties about satisfying it, for Italy would 
demand to be considered if a mandate became available. 
But if, for example, Britain and France as part of a 
general settlement with Germany were prepared to 
propose the transfer to her of the mandate of the 
Cameroons or Togoland, Signor Mussolini could hardly 
refuse the lesser sacrifice of acquiescing in the arrange- 
ment. 

There are other provisions in the Treaty of Versailles 
which Germany might want changed, but none of them is 
of much importance,except the War-guilt clause; and if 
Germans are still concerned about that, no one is likely 
to refuse to expunge it—again as part of a general settle- 
ment. For the fundamental and still unanswered ques- 
tion is- whether Germany wants what reasonable and 
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impartial men—at any rate men untouched by the 
emotions and passions of 1919—might regard as a fair 
readjustment of the Versailles Treaty, and would, pro- 
yided that were accorded and all trace of unequal status 
yemoved, take her part in a security-system which 
would give security to her as much as to any State in 
Europe. Some attempt to get an answer to that question 
must be made. Herr Hitler may answer it himself 
immediately. If not, the initiative must be taken else- 
where, preferably by this country, Black as the outlook 


is in many respects there are some hopeful signs. Germany 
is willing to sign non-aggression pacts even with States 
which have also mutual assistance pacts between them- 
selves. She is anxious to negotiate an Air Pact with this 
country and France, and ready, according to General 
Goering, to fix her level of air parity as low as the other 
countries like (subject to a difficult reservation regarding 
Russia). And she is ready, apparently, to return to 
Geneva on terms of full equality. There are plenty of 
starting-points for constructive discussion here. 


THE EDUCATION OF A CITIZEN 


“ F ASK you to remember that in days to come you will 

be citizens of a great Empire.”’ Such were the words 
which the King addressed specially to children in his 
broadcast speech on Jubilee day. They were spoken on 
an occasion when millions of people were peculiarly 
conscious of the fact that our system of democratic 
government, with its democratic kingship, must at all 
costs be kept strong, and many must have reflected, as 
the King did, that its fitness depends not only on the 
whole-hearted good will of the people, but also on their 
intelligent share in public work. ‘ When the time comes 
be ready and proud to give to your country the service 
of your work, your mind, and your heart.” The maxim 
could not have been more simply or admirably expressed. 
It covers the whole obligation of citizenship. 

It sets before children an ideal of service to the com- 
munity. But it is one which has to be inculcated in their 
minds. And in the second place, it can only be realized 
if they have at least a certain minimum of the right kind 
of knowledge and mental equipment. It is because the 
majority of people are not so equipped that democracy 
today is so far from being a complete success that it is 
threatened with supersession by authoritarian govern- 
ment. Democracy has always been handicapped by the 
fact that the majority of electors were not fully com- 
petent to understand the problems of government upon 
which their verdict is sought. But those problems in 
modern times have become infinitely more complex, 
demanding the knowledge of experts in economics and 
social science for their solution. And the more difficult 
the issues become the easier it is for demagogues, using 
the Press or the platform, to misrepresent them and to 
lead the public astray. At the very moment in our 
history when the ideal of democratic government seemed 
to have been completely realized and the whole of the 
adult population was given the vote, at that precise 
moment it seems to be stultified by the incapacity of 
this multitude to appreciate its own problems, and the 
danger that it might be influenced by the most persuasive 
talkers. Hence the argument for Fascism and_ the 
dictatorship of experts. 

But when the worst has been said in condemnation of 
our system it remains true that it has stood the test 
of the crisis in world affairs better than any system 
adopted in Fascist or Communist countries. That our 
democracy has functioned as well as it has done here is 
due to the fact that the mass of the British people are 
politically, if not in other respects, better educated than 
most people. But that is not saying very much. We 
‘annot hope that it will function in such a way as to carry 
this country through the critical transition stage that lies 
ahead unless the mass of the people are much more highly 
educated—and educated for the particular task of. per- 
forming their duty to the State. That is a question so 
fundamental to our existence as a civilized nation that 
it would be madness to neglect it. Education, in this 


sensc, is, of course, not merely a matter of school or 
The Press, the churches, wireless, 


University training. 


cinemas, theatres and many other agencies have a 
colossal aggregate influence. But direct education of the 
young comes first, because it is in youth that character 
and inclination are formed, and because it can be to a 
considerable extent controlled. 

The problem has been admirably stated in a little book 
called Training for Citizenship,* recently published 
under the auspices of the Association for Education in 
Citizenship. Sir Ernest Simon maintains that it is not 
enough that education should be vocational, training a 
man to earn his living. or cultural, training him to enjoy 
his leisure, or both; it must also train him to be an 
active member of the community. “It is essential te 
train men just as consciously and deliberately for their 
duties as citizens as for their vocation or profession.” 
Mrs. Hubback goes on to show just what methods ought 
to be introduced into schools and colleges. 

It is obvious that not much can be done by schooling 
alone so long as schooling ends at the age of fourteen. 
But the authors have preferred to consider what might 
be done within the framework of the educational system 
as it exists today. In considering reform, it would be 
well to start with the great public schools ; for even they 
are far from doing all that might be done in training 
boys and girls for contacts with the organized world 
we live in. Some, of course. have gone much further 
than others. At the outset the problem is a moral 
one—-to instil into the young the sense of the value of 
social welfare—** the love of freedom and truth, the desire 
to serve one’s fellow man. and the determination to use 
reason and persuasion rather than violence.” This sense, 
as Mrs. Hubback very justly says, is something much more 
than the “team spirit.” which is often sectional and 
narrowing ; and obviously it can only be stimulated if 
teachers themselves have been out into the world and have 
acquired the conviction which they propose to arouse. 

A receptive attitude will not be enough. Perhaps 
Mrs. Hubback goes too far in suggesting that all subjects 
should be taught with their modern implications in mind. 
But history should not end in the void fifty vears before 
our own time. Geography should be concerned with 
the world that matters to statesmen and traders and 
travellers. Economics and social science should have a 
place in the curriculum. Legal procedure and even 
politics should not be excluded; and we need not be 
greatly disturbed by the fact that several of the public 
schools are known to have a few avowed young 
Communists on their staffs. 

But since the central problem is that of the masses of 
the electorate, training in citizenship must be carried also 
into the continuation schools, the technical schools; 
the Juvenile Instruction classes, and wherever provision 
is being made for the young between fourteen and 
eighteen. But it will not really be possible to achieve the 
results that are aimed at until the present system of 
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education is widened, and schooling is prolonged, not 
merely to the age of fifteen, but to sixteen, as was con- 
sidered desirable by those who prepared the Hadow 
Report. If we are really intent upon providing an 
electorate educated to discharge the full duties required 
of it in a democracy, no half measures will suffice. One 


—_—S>== 


cannot in any true sense of the term be a democrat 
without accepting its full implication, that every Citizen 
in the land should have been given as much training as 
he can profitably absorb to fit him to fulfil with efficiency 
his civic duties. By no other means can democracy bg 
given a fair chance. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HO started the idea of a Silver Jubilee, for which, 
after all, there was no precedent ? I find from a 
study of Hansard that the first reference to it in Parlia- 
ment was on May 29th last year, when Mr. Holford Knight 
asked the Prime Minister if it was the intention of the 
Government “ to appoint a committee to make arrange- 
ments at home and in the Dominions for the celebration 
of the 25th anniversary of His Majesty’s accession ? ” 
and received the answer that “ the matter is at present 
under consideration, and I hope to be able to make a 
statement shortly.” The idea first came, I understand, 
from a spokesman of one of the Dominions, who wished 
to know if anything was being done to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth year of accession, adding that if so his Govern- 
ment would like to be associated with it. The matter 
was referred to the King and then back again to the 
Cabinet. It was recalled that the 70th birthday of the 
King also fell in 1935, and it was decided that there 
ought to be some ceremony to commemorate the double 
event. At the beginning there was no idea of staging 
a festival on the grand scale. But the magnificent 
reception that the King received in Lancashire last July 
when he drove through fifteen miles of cheering people 
to open the tunnel under the Mersey, and then the 
warmth of affection to the throne displayed at the wedding 
of the Duke of Kent and Princess Marina encouraged 
the organizers to extend the seope of the ceremony. 
Then came the Press agitation for greater pomp, and so 
the idea of the Jubilee grew and grew until it developed 
to its present size and splendour. 
* * * * 


Marshal Pilsudski was a strange mixture of charac- 
teristics and emotions. Despite the tension with Lithuania 
he had always a latent affection for that small country 
because he was born there. A story I was told when I was 
last in Warsaw illustrates that well. In 1920, in the 
indeterminate fighting that was in progress between 
Russia and Poland, the Lithuanians were helping the 
Russians, but just avoiding open hostilities with Poland. 
At last the Poles’ chance came. A Lithuanian force 
definitely and indisputably violated Polish territory. 
Retaliation, which would be crushing, was justified. The 
Foreign Minister hurried to Pilsudski with the news. 
His staff waited at the Foreign Office—hour after hour. 
At last, in the early morning, the Minister returned with 
tears of anger and disappointment in his eyes. ‘ The 
damned old fool is going to put it before the League of 
Nations,” he said. And the damned old fool did. 
Unfortunately the Vilna coup came a few weeks later 
and ruined the settlement which the League might have 
reached. What Pilsudski’s responsibility for that was 
has never been precisely fixed. 

* * * * 


It is particularly fortunate that the Office of Works, 
which has had so much responsibility for Jubilee arrange- 
ments, particularly the arrangements in Westminster 
Hall on Tuesday, has bad at its head at this time Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore. No man could have done it better, for in 
addition to his great gifts of organization he has a fine 
taste and is also a first-class antiquarian. He has a 
greater knowledge and appreciation of ancient monu- 
ments than any man in the House, and it was entirely 


due to him that there was not a single false note in the de. 
coration of Westminster Hall. Mr. Ormsby-Gore has never 
really had his deserts in politics. He is fit for much more 
important work than looking after parks and buildings, 

* ** * * : 

The assistant literary editor of the Morning Post, I see, 
is anxious (if someone will finance him) to start a new 
periodical dealing solely with books and providing the 
publie with reviewing that really is reviewing. I have 
some sympathy with him. He has no doubt been study. 
ing some of his own journal’s contemporaries. So 
have I. I note, for example, in the Daily Telegraph a 
highly and no doubt deservedly appreciative review 
by Sir Charles Petrie, who is Foreign Editor of the 
English Review, of a book on England by Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold, who is Editor of the English Review. 
you may ask. No reason, perhaps, in this case. But 
not’only the fact but the appearance of independence in 
reviewing seems worth maintaining all the same. 

* x * * 

There is some resentment, I gather, in Government 
offices at the method adopted to whip up subscriptions 
from civil servants to the Jubilee Trust Fund. Purely 
civil offices have circulated an appeal signed not only by 
Sir Warren Fisher of the Treasury, but also by eminent 
representatives of the three fighting services, whose raison 
d’étre in this connexion is not quite obvious ; subscriptions 
are to be entered on an open list, and in at least one office 
it was suggested that a certain proportion of a day’s pay 
should be given. There is nothing improper about this, 
of course, but more tactful methods could be imagined. 
Considerable irritation has to my knowledge been caused, 
and neither irritation nor resentment is to be desired in 
connexion with the Jubilee Trust Fund. 

* * * * 

I am very glad to see full appreciation given by the 
Press to the almost pathetic display of loyalty throughout 
the poorer parts of London and other great cities. The 
decorations there are most of them home-made and mean 
ten times as much in personal devotion as the clusters of 
flags or bunting which some of us buy and hang out of 
our windows. The legend on a Finsbury streamer (I think 
it was Finsbury)—** Poor but Loyal ”—has had plenty of 
publicity. Let me add another, on a condemned building 
in Bermondsey—* Lousy but Loyal.” 

* * * * 

Dr. Burkitt was, I believe, the only layman to hold a 
divinity professorship at Oxford or Cambridge. So at 
least I am assured, though I invite contradiction. A 
great textual critic and a great higher critic, he was 4 
convinced Churchman of the broadest kind. But he 
was before all things a characteristic Cambridge figure, 
perhaps the most characteristic since Monty James 
returned to Eton. He summed up in his person all the 
best Cambridge has to offer in culture and generous 


His death at 70 is sadly premature. 
* * * * 


sympathies. 


‘** Men of Tomorrow * will tell you how sensitive young 

men of Oxford fall in love with girls from Gurton .. .” 
—New York Nation. 

But after all not much harm will come of it so long 

as they stick to Gurton and Noonham and leave their 
own women’s colleges alone, JANUS, 
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THE GERMAN CAULDRON: I 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


been obliged to stay over for an interview with 
General von Reichenau, now for obvious reasons one of 
the most important men in Germany. I had spent 
about ten days there. On the surface little seemed 
changed since my last visit over five months ago. There 
were the same flags, the same crowds—1,700,000 Berliners 
on the Tempelhoferfeld listening intently to Hitler 
speaking in a snowstorm—the same’ marching men. 
Perhaps there were fewer black and brown uniforms ; 
certainly the grey of the Reichswehr was more in evidence. 
And yet I suppose few periods of human history have 
shown a more dizzy tempo of development. I dined with 
afriend who had spent the previous evening at a reunion 
of his disbanded S.A. “* Sturm ” where the good old days 
of the brown revolution were celebrated in beer and corn 


| GOT back from Berlin the day after the Jubilee, having 


brandy. As he said, all that seems to belong to a past 
generation, Yet June 30th was less than twelve months 
ago. 


Last December I left Berlin an optimist. It looked as 
though a real opportunity for securing peace in Europe 
was about to present itself. The peaceful completion of 
the Saar plebiscite, which showed at any rate that some 
political changes could be made without war, looked like a 
cheerful portent. But as I came home through Paris my 
hopes evaporated in a mist of words and paragraphs and 
Pacts--Eastern and Danubian Pacts, Russo-French and 
Franco-Italian Pacts, ‘‘ collective security,” the “ rule of 
law,” Articles X and XVI (never Article XIX); every- 
thing regarded, by those who explained them to me so 
carefully, as means to hem in a rearmed and nationalistic 
Germany. No one with any idea of the temper of that 
Germany could believe in a genuine understanding on 
such a basis. 

International negotiations have now been proceeding 
since December. There have been visits and counter- 
visits, diplomatic notes, Stresa, Geneva; and now the 
“world” is awaiting Hitler’s declaration on Foreign 
Policy. Opinions differ about what he is going to say. 
After the Geneva vote he is credibly reported to have 
stormed for five hours, and his first reaction must un- 
doubtedly have been to tell Europe in so many words to 
go to the devil. But the Fuehrer never takes a decision 
inahurry. In the meantime the influence of the Foreign 
Office, assisted by the strongest moderating force in all 
Germany—the Reichswehr—has been at work. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that the German 
Government was exceedingly disappointed at the response 
evoked by what was regarded as a very generous con- 
eession—their declaration of willingness to subscribe to a 
multilateral non-aggression Pact, whether the other 
signatories make arrangements for automatic mutual 
assistance or not. As an influential member of the 
‘‘« an Foreign Office put it to me, when Germany made 
*. ofier,—for example the one in question, or her 
offer to negotiate the Western Air Pact immediately, 
—somehow or other nothing more seemed to be heard 
of it. This, he suggested, was hardly encouraging for 
Herr Hitler. 

But the real tragedy of the situation does not lie so 
much in the deadlock of the negotiations initiated on 
February 8rd. It goes very much deeper than that. 
Whatever Herr Hitler may say, he will not—indeed 
perhaps he cannot—alter the fundamentals of the 
European problem. Even some arrangement of pacts and 
armaments limitation would give little more than a tem- 
porary respite, during which the new Germany would get 
stronger and stronger and no less nationalistic. In a mem- 





orandum to the War Cabinet in 1916, Lord Balfour ex« 
pressed the hope that after the War no attempt would be 
made to interfere with German domestic policy, particu- 
larly in the matter of military sovereignty. The only 
attempt, he wrote, to destroy militarism in a defeated 
country was that of Napoleon after Jena. No attempt was 
ever less successful. It foreed Prussia to evolve the short 
service system, which was the very basis of her military 
and political strength in the following century. Lord 
Balfour’s words were disregarded, and precisely the same 
thing has happened again. The attempt to impose 
unilateral disarmament upon Germany has impelled her 
to evolve a new system of militarism, which just as in 
1812 is in a sense the very basis of the national resurg- 
ence. 

In the small but highly trained Reichswehr, Germany 
has the efficient mechanized striking force which military 
thinkers like General von Seekt and Captain Liddell 
Hart believe to be the army of the future. The rigid 
control of the dictatorship makes it possible to organize 
the civilian population for emergencies such as air 
attacks in the most complete manner conceivable, while 
all resources of propaganda are being used to impregnate 
the people with an indestructible morale. Another in- 
disputable necessity of modern war—complete industrial 
organization to that end—has been almost fully attained. 
General Goering probably spoke the truth when he said 
that his new air force had actually come into being since 
the last time he declared that he had none. A few orders 
sufficed to convert the peaceful town of Dessau into 2 
sort of Ford factory for military aeroplanes, and to comb 
out the finest precision workers in Germany from non- 
essential factories and set them on the job. As for 
physical training and discipline, they are perhaps the 
most essential features of National Socialism. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer remarked with great complacency 
that the population of Great Britain had smoked, I 
forget how many, extra millions of cigarettes and drunk 
so many extra cups of tea in the prosperous year of 1934. 
Tea and cigarettes do not make soldiers. The German 
population lives frugally. They have few cigarettes and 
less tea. Their fare is rough; they eat rye bread and 
sausage and drink coffee substitutes. Schacht’s policy of 
self-sufficiency is accustoming them to do without foreign 
luxuries and even what we should regard as necessities. 
Finally, the agricultural development policy of the Naze 
régime is rapidly putting Germany in a position to snap 
her fingers at any blockade. 

I do not mean for a moment to suggest that Herr Hitler 
is not sincere when he says that he wants peace and under- 
standing, above all with England. On Jubilee day the 
German papers were full of pictures of the King and 
Queen and sentimental articles about them. Several old 
friends spoke to me almost with tears in their eyes on 
the subject. The same afternoon I went into one of those 
little war museums which are so common in the new 
Germany. It was run by a disabled ex-officer who told 
me that he would rather lose his other leg than see Europe 
plunged once more into the horrors of 1914-1918—horrors 
which his museum made no attempt to disguise. After 
all, Herr Hitler is an ex-service man, and the opinion of 
those who have experienced war is still a great force in 
Germany. And even the younger men, however fanatical 
adherents of National Socialism they may be, seem to 
realize that another war in Europe would be catastrophic. 
The heads of the army are certainly no believers in a 
“fresh and joyous war’’; they are of quite a different 
type, and they have inculeated quite a different tone 
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from that generally prevalent in 1914. In a speech the 
other day General von Blomberg made a. significant 
statement—that Europe was too small for a modern 
battlefield. He was referring presumably not to technical 
possibilities but to the obvious insanity of an inter- 
European struggle when other. dangers might be 
threatening. 

The lesson of 1914 is that when the international atmo- 
sphere is sufficiently highly charged with explosive 
material the guns go off by themselves. At the present 
time the charging is rapidly proceeding from two diree- 
tions. In the first place there is everywhere in Europe, 
even in rearming Germany, an atmosphere of fear. The 
German leaders are still obviously preoccupied by a 
possibility of France, Russia and the Little Entente 
engaging in a preventive war. They know of course that 
the political leaders of those countries will not just sit 
down and decide to attack Germany. But they are 
afraid that some explosion somewhere, some action by 
fanatics unknown to Berlin—for example another Dollfuss 
murder—might give the necessary pretext. As for the 


fear prevailing among Germany’s neighbours, there is no 
need to labour the point. In the second place the immense 


————=—= 


vital force in the Nazi revolution is bound in the long ryy 
to find an outlet somewhere ; even Herr Hitler might no; 
be able to prevent this if Germany feels herself encircled 
and isolated. 

On the evening of May Ist I watched a remarkable 
military torchlight display at which General Goering 
made a speech. There were the Berlin Watch regiment of 
the Reichswehr, the magnificent specimens of manhood 
in Hitler’s bodyguard, General Goering’s own regiment, 
and serried ranks of S.S. and S.A. But I did not 
pay as much attention to the display itself as to the 
tense fanatical expression on the faces of the onlookers, 
I went away feeling that I had looked into the soul of a 
nation. 

Somehow or other I returned from Berlin feeling that 
the situation was far more serious than I had ever 
imagined. Indeed I cannot resist the profound convie- 
tion, for what it is worth, that, unless we in this country 
do something very drastic about it all, an explosion will 
take place which will wreck the whole tottering fabric of 
our civilization. What should be done about it is a 
question which I propose to try to answer in my next 
article, 


PUBLIC WORKS AND PUBLIC MONEY 


By AUSTIN HOPKINSON, M.P. 


OLITICAL optimists, of whom I am one, may well 
feel that their faith in the fundamental common sense 
of our people is being justified by the manifest lack of 
enthusiasm with which the announcement of Mr. Lloyd 
George's ‘“* New Deal” has been received. His proposals, 
it is now known, are no more than a rehash of the Liberal 
Party’s 1929 election manifesto entitled ‘ Britain’s 
Industrial Future,” which laid down in specific terms 
that the essence of modern Liberalism is the hatred of 
hberty. The fundamental principle upon which that 
queer creed is based is the conviction that, although 
all adults are fully capable of taking an equal share in 
the government of an Empire, yet they are entirely 
incapable of spending the wages which they earn. Hence 
those wages must be taken from them and spent for them 
by a gang of oflicious busybodies. Another pillar of the 
Liberal creed is the belief that national prosperity increases 
in direct ratio to national borrowing. 

Nineteenth-century Liberals were responsible for the 
twentieth-century revolt against economic sanity. For 
they made sound economics so loathsome that people 
‘ame to the conclusion that they would endure anything 
rather than sound economics. It may be that our present 
Liberal Party, by its advocacy of economic lunacy, 
will make the latter so dull that the people will weleome 
sound economics as a relief from boredom. 

After all, when a theory manifestly false has been put 
into practice and has produced a disastrous result exactly 
in accord with what was predicted by everyone capable 
of thinking, it is reafly not unreasonable to suggest 
that the matter might be dropped. The theory that 
borrowing money to spend on public works diminishes 
unemployment is obviously false. It has been put into 
practice more than once, and has always increased 
unemployment. Surely, then, we, whose first duty it is to 
keep our men in regular employment at satisfactory wages, 
are entitled to ask that our task, difficult enough in any 
circumstances, shall not be rendered almost impossible 
just to amuse dilettanti who know absolutely nothing 
about industry but delight to broadcast their solemn 
nonsense in Parliament or in the newspapers. 

In the course of a hundred years we industrialists have 
succeeded in providing a vastly higher standard of living 
for a greatly increased population. Having shown how 


to provide a high degree of material comfort and security, 
we want to go on with the next job, which is to eliminate 
slave-mentality from the minds of the wage-carners 
and thus to prepare them for the emancipation which 
is overdue. We may well ask of what use is it for us to 
continue our efforts if industrial ** planners ” are allowed 
to proceed with their schemes for introducing complete 
and universal slavery. 

But a just resentment must, for the purposes of this 
article, give place to an attempt to set down the very 
elementary economic considerations which render it 
obvious that borrowing for “ public works ” can only 
accentuate the unemployment problem. Unemployment 
develops in any industry when the demand for its products 
becomes ineffective ; that is to say, when people either 
‘cannot or will not pay the price. The minimum price 
is the cost of production. So any factor tending to raise 
the latter inevitably renders ineffective part or all of the 
demand. Leaving out of account, for our present pur- 
pose, the main. factor, which is that of wage-rates frozen 
at a point above their economic level, we find that the 
two factors next in importance in raising costs are taxes 
and dear capital. The Socialist Government in 1931 
nearly brought industry to a complete stop by pursuing 
a policy which raised the price of capital and increased 
the burden of taxation simultaneously. Mr. Lloyd 
George now proposes to repeat this blunder. 

At the present time a vast amount of capital is secking 
profitable investment, and thousands of us who are 
actively engaged in industry are constantly on the watch 
for any promising opening for using it. That is to say, 
we are trying to find some commodity for which there 
is an effective demand. As the accumulation of capital 
proceeds, the price asked for it diminishes, our costs of 
production (so far as this item is concerned) decrease, 
our prices can be lowered, and a demand hitherto Jatent 
becomes effective. Every fall in the price of capital 
thus increases employment, and every rise in that price 
diminishes employment. The extremely low rates on 
Treasury Bills constitute the greatest relief from the 
burden of taxation which we experience at present. 
Heavy borrowing by the Government would, of course, 
put up those rates, as well as increasing the price charged 
to industry for its capital requirements, unless the money 
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is borrowed for spending on national defence, which is 
a matter of supreme utility. To take an example—if the 
money spent in financing the building of the great Atlantic 
liner at Clydebank had been devoted to increasing our 
Air Force, we should now posscss something really useful 
in the form of fighting acroplanes. As matters stand, 
fhe money is wasted. It has been spent, not in providing 
a capital asset, but in producing a capital liability. A 
ship which loses money on every voyage is worth very 
much less than nothing. An adequate defence force is 
a capital asset, even if it is never used. 

Wages paid for the production of anything useless do 
not increase the purchasing-power of the people, but 
rather decrease it, because they prevent to a greater or 
less extent that fall in retail prices which would result 
from an increase in the production of useful things or 
from keeping the men concerned on the dole instead of 
paying them larger weekly amounts on relief works. 
The problem to be solved is how to increase the aggregate 
of wages paid each week, and in this connexion by the 
word “wages” I mean. payments for services rendered, 
not payments for which no service is rendered because 
there is no effective demand for the product of the 
workers in question. 

Generally speaking, public works are works which are 






not wanted. If they were wanted, people would be 
willing to pay for them a price which would induce private 
enterprise to provide them. If people are forced to pay 
for something which they do not want, they naturally 
have less to spend on things which they do want. And, 
strange as it may appear to modern Liberals, the whole 
raison d@étre of industry is to supply people with what 
they want, not with something else which somebody 
thinks they ought to want. Furthermore, we indus- 
trialists have a rough, but effective, test for finding out 
what people want. In the case of any commodity which 
we produce, we enquire whether people are willing to 
pay for it. If they are willing. we assume that they 
want it. And I do not think that we are far wrong. 
In any event, if a thing is not wanted, it has no value. 


In conclusion, I must say a word or two about Mr. 
Lloyd George’s especial pets—arterial roads. Since the 
War, we have spent hundreds of millions of pounds in 
providing an alternative to the railways. The amount 
spent on highway development is roughly equal to the 
‘apital depreciation on the railways. If vou give the 
question a little consideration, you will perceive that it 
must be so. 


{In next week’s ‘‘ Spectator’? Mr. Lloyd George will 
State the case for an energetic Public Works policy.| 


JOZEF PILSUDSKI 


By COUNT HANS HUYN 


VERY 250 years the womb of history has produced 
a great ruler of Poland. It is just 500 years since 
the death of the greatest name in Polish history, King 
Wladislaw Jagiello, who united the Polish and Lithuanian 
crowns, and shattered the Teutonic Order on the bloody 
field of Tannenberg. On that day Poland sprang into 
being as a Great Power. It is just 250 years since 
another great king ruled the realm which lies between 
the Carpathians and the Baltic. He was John Sobieski, 
who together with Charles, Duke of Lorraine, raised the 
siege of Vienna and rescued Christendom from the 
infidel horde. 

Now comes the death of Jézef Pilsudski, nominally 
just Minister of War, in reality the uncrowned and 
unchallenged king of Poland. 'To describe the position 
he enjoyed in his country as that of a dictator is to do 
him less than justice; he ruled it, but no more. On 
May 13th, 1926 (Pilsudski always had a superstitious 
belief in 18 as his lucky number), he stormed the capital 
with a handful of devoted officers and men and over- 
threw the factious and tottering government. Then 
began the system of government which a clever Pole 
once described to me as “a dictatorship of hearts.” 
He was not far from the truth. In spite of the roughness 
of his exterior and the occasional outbursts which pro- 
voked him into exchanging parliamentary language for 
vocabulary of the trenches, there was a deep vein of 
humanity in Pilsudski’s nature. This extraordinary 
mixture of harshness, energy, fatalistic courage, dis- 
interestedness, lordly contempt of money, utter sim- 
plicity in his needs and integrity of character, made him 
a born ruler. 

Was it not thanks to his fierce determination that 
Poland was reborn? As a young man he had revivified 
the corpse of Polish independence by editing a Socialist 
news sheet from a cellar in Lodz, the dingy Manchester 
of Poland. For this cause he had lain in a Siberian 
prison and had eaten the hard bread of exile. In 1914, 
under the shelter of the Central Powers, he collected 
those legions which were the future Polish army. We 
know what followed. Those Powers found him a dan- 
gerous instrument ; and in 1917 the German Governor- 


General Beseler clapped him into gaol at Magdeburg. 
With the outbreak of revolution he was released and 
returned to Warsaw. The same evening he was master 
of Poland. ‘ I didn’t even have to bend down to pick 
power up,” said Pilsudski himself. 

Within a few weeks he was Chief of State in name 
as well. Four years later he resigned his position in 
favour of his friend Narutowicz, who was shot down 
by a fanatical National Democrat at the opening of an 
exhibition in the British Legation. This party of 
** malicious dwarfs who sit on my shoulders,” as he called 
them in his famous speech in the Hotel Bristol at Warsaw, 
came to power, and he resigned his post as chief of the 
General Staff and grumblingly awaited his time in his 
modest country house. It came soon. The hurly-burly 
of Polish party politics brought on one crisis after 
another. Pilsudski suddenly appeared before the Presi- 
dent, the weak Wojciechowski, and handed him some 
obscurely-worded demands for the reorganization of the 
army. Nobody understood them and therefore they 
caught the imagination of the people. Pilsudski made 
the unfortunate President read the document aloud, and 
as he left growled out within his hearing: “* Um going 
to blow out that taper now.” (It should be explained 
that the cadaverous President resembled nothing so 
much as a candle in shape.) Three months later the 
‘candle was out and Pilsudski sat in solitary glory in 
the Belvedere. 

The Marshal was no lover of words. Like so many 
men of action, he hated the written word, the twisted 
diplomatic explanations and law mutilated in the Pro- 
crustes’ bed of paragraphs. After his coup d’état he sent 
for some M.P.s and told them to behave themselves, 
otherwise the whip would crack. When the new master 
of Poland made his début as a broadcaster the whole 
country waited with bated breath for his pronouncements 
on the national future ; but Pilsudski delivered no state- 
ment of policy and issued no manifesto. Instead, he told 
an impromptu fairy-story for the benefit of the children, 
It dealt with the adventures of a frog-king and a 
fairy. Photographs taken at the time show him in 
his simple military tunic, his collar unfastened, sitting 
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before the microphone. On either side clung his little 
daughters, hanging on every word. 

About this time his former Socialist comrades came to 
the Belvedere to beg him to put into practice the Socialist 
ideals he had preached in his youth. Pilsudski listened 
attentively and made a reply which gives an instructive 
insight into his political thought : 

‘“* My friends, you and I caught the Socialist train to- 
gether. I got off at ‘Polish Independence’ Station. I 
wish you the best of luck in your journey on to Utopia.” 

Pilsudski was personally lovable. He liked telling 
stories of the past and used vigorous and picturesque 
language in doing so. He loved a good repartee. I re- 
member a reception in 1927 in honour of the unveiling of 
the Chopin memorial in Warsaw. Musicians came from 
the whole of Europe to do homage to the Franco-Polish 
genius. Pilsudski spoke alternate French and German 
with the guests. When the Austrian composer, Josef 
Marx, praised his German, the Marshal, alluding aptly to 
his detention in Magdeburg, said, with a sardonic smile, 
** Yes, but my accent is a bit Magdeburgish ! * 

The years rolled by. Pilsudski showed himself to the 
people less and less often; only his most intimate friends 


——— 
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were received. He hecame a legend. Even his oppcnents 
saw in him the personification of the Polish spirit. Jy 
1933, on the 250th anniversary of Sobieski’s victory before 
the walls of Vienna, all Poland had gathered in the chapel 
of the famous royal castle at Krakow. At the front of the 
choir stood the President, the Ministers, generals, diplo- 
mats and high dignitaries. They filled the left-hand half 
of the choir. The Marshal came slowly out of the crypt, 
after placing a wreath on the tomb of his great prede. 
cessor Sobieski. In his field-grey tunic, his shoulders-a 
little stooping, his eyes blazing out from underneath 
bushy eyebrows, he took a place by himself on the right 
of the choir. While Archbishop Sapieha of Krakow, 
looking a mediaeval prelate to the life, celebrated the 
service and led the Te Deum, Marshal Pilsudski remained 
stern and impassive. But when at the end of the service 
the flower of the Polish State sang the ancient National 
Anthem, ‘‘ Boze cés Polska,’’ he was overcome. He had 
lived to see Poland stable and free. His eyes were wet 
and I saw a great tear roll down his cheek. 

Then I remembered that every 250 years brought 
Poland a great leader to rescue her from ignominy, 

The last was called Josef Pilsudski, 


THE NIGHT COURT 


By A. R. V. BARKER 


CT was all on aceount of a five dollar bill. I had hardly 

found my land legs when a taxi-driver absconded 
with my five dollar bill. I was sufficiently annoyed at 
the pecuniary loss and indignant enough at being made 
to look a fool to notify the police. Identification would 
be easy for, there being nothing else to read, I had 
remembered the name of the driver written below his 
picture. 

Airily I committed myself to pursue the matter to the 
Courts. Just as airily I forgot about it until the following 
night when I was run to earth by the police in the Long 
Island home where I was dining. <A streak of stubborn 
Jaw-abidingness made me desert my host, telephone my 
regrets to the lady authoress whom I was taking out to 
supper, and travel back to New York and the Police 
Station. There I met the detective in charge of my 
case. He regarded me, throughout what proved to be 
a fairly constant association, as something of a curiosity, 
either because I was English or because I was prepared 
to sacrifice time and energy in the interests of the law. 
I could not have had a more courteous guide or a more 
determined sleuth. Wherever I went, whether at the 
Club where I was staying, at the office where I was 
working, or even at the houses of my friends, always I 
was greeted with: ‘“‘ Will you please rmg Rhinelander 
5.4774?" There I would find my detective friend, full 
of information about times of attendance at Court. 

But, to return to the beginning. I dawdled away the 
time until 10 p.m., chatting to the detectives in the Night 
Squad. Then followed identification of the prisoner. 
Here natural caution caused me to hesitate. After all 
most taxi-drivers’ faces in a strange city are very alike 
and for a moment my detective friend feared I was 
wavering. All doubts were set aside when the driver 
offered to return the money. Having said that I would 
prosecute, naturally I could not accept this. 

So far all had been comparatively orderly, but suddenly 
there was a slight commotion and the lady authoress 
whose supper I had so ungallantly dished, arrived with 
a large Irish escort, having misunderstood my meaning 
and assumed her English publisher himself in gaol. 
Indeed, I believe that she would have bailed me out—a 
gesture from author to publisher which would indeed 
have been unique! Having then the moral and garrulous 


support of two friends I removed to the Night Court 
where we jostled and perspired with every colour, size 
and shape of criminal until finally, at 1.30 a.m. the case 
was heard. 

The first thing I noticed here was that one stood up 
and sat down at exactly the opposite moment to which 
one does in an English Court. This, in my case, produced 
a sort of permanent bouncing as never less than three 


people were constantly telling me that I was in the wrong_ 


position. Our man—for, by now, my friends had taken 
a proprietary interest in the case—was duly consigned 
to gaol to be brought up for trial at the Special Sessions 
at a date to be arranged. My friends and I and the 
detective then had some much needed beer. We had 
been in a hot-house temperature for roughly four hours 
and were in considerable distress. 

The next day the great game of hide and seek between 
myself and the detective began. The gods seemed 
determined that at no time should the prisoner, the 
detective and myself arrive at the same Court at the 
same time, with the result that the prisoner spent a 
considerably longer time in gaol than he would otherwise 
have done and my conscience was seriously worrying me. 
I was indeed relieved when my detective told me that 
at last my man had found his bail and was at any rate 
no longer in gaol. However circumstances were still 
defeating our collective appearance in Court. 

My next attempt to arrive on time was prevented by 
the arrival at the Police Station, which was our jumping 
off point, of five very excited policemen and one rather 
miserable young man. It proved to be a “ stick-up” 
at the jeweller’s on the corner of the street, and we 
were too interested to leave until we had heard the 
whole story. It was typical of the tragedy of New 
York crime. The young man, with no criminal history, 
buys himself a brand new gun, a brand new piece of 
rope to tie-up his victim, a brand new pair of india- 
rubber gloves as a safeguard against fingerprints. A 
complete cinema gangster’s outfit. Instead of being 
content to try his hand on some small store he goes 
into a large jeweller’s, which was naturally enough 
equipped with every kind of burglar alarm. His criminal 
career could not have lasted twenty-five seconds. When 
asked why—just a shrug of the shoulders and “ no job.” 
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The result, a minimum of two years’ criminal training in 
a prison and an accomplished gangster comes out. 

Finally, just before I left, my case was satisfactorily 
concluded. In view of his six days’ sojourn in gaol the 
case was not strongly pressed and my money was 
returned in Court. The last word rather lay with the 
taxi-driver, who insisted publicly in including my pro- 

sed tip in the money he returned. There remained 
only to bid a reluctant farewell to my faithful detective. 

It never rains but it pours, and at every turn I seemed 
to meet people whose lives were spent in combating 
crime in the city. I was so often pacing the halls of the 
General Sessions Court that I saw a good deal more than 
just my own case. There was the line-up, a peculiar 
feature of American police methods. The criminal on a 
yaised stage with a white background, a height measurer 
behind him and a microphone in front. The room in 
darkness but for the are lights playing on the stage. 
The audience some scores of detectives. The Master of 
Ceremonies an Interrogator. If the questions were 
pretty direct they were, at least to a certain extent, 
public, and, in any event, the answers were almost 
inevitably lies. It was a source of amazement to 
me that no one ever admitted a criminal record 
though they must have known that hot upon their 
denials would follow the Interrogator’s toneless recital 
of their criminal history. 

Sad as the line-up was, it had moments of real humour, 
inevitably provided by coloured gentlemen. Two negroes 
stood together beneath the light. The Interrogator 
having abused one of them and then exposed his truly 
frightful criminal history, turned to the other and said : 
“Do you know that guy ?”” Number Two drew himself 
up in a very dignified way and said: “ Do you mean 
dis genlmun here ? ” 

Perhaps the last performer of the morning was the 
more typical of the underlying tragedy of New York 
crime than any other. With the help of two sticks 
and a burly Irish policeman a pale, small, intellectual- 


looking man took his place before the microphone. His 
weakness gained him the mercy of a chair. I sat up with 
a start at the indictment. Homicide. Killing a police- 
man on Long Island. Question and answer were brief 
and to the point : 

“What did you use ?” 

* A rifle.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

** At a store.” 

“Why did vou do it ?” 

A shrug. 

** Where have you been since ? ” 

** In hospital.” 

** How long ? ” 

** Five months.” 

The Interrogator snapped his notebook to. He half 
rose and then: “* Why, in Heaven’s name, couldn’t you 
die in hospital ? ” 

The lights went up and the line-up was over. 

Half an hour later in the General Sessions Court 
across the road I listened to the equally frank admission 
of one of four boys, all under twenty-two, who had shot 
another policeman in the heart of New York in broad 
daylight. Inexperienced criminals two of them, they 
joined forces with two gangsters, and walked in to hold 
up a store. All went well until the nerve of one of 
them broke. A frightened rush to the street, a meeting 
with a policeman, hysteria in command and a dead 
policeman. Three months later the four boys go to the 
Chair. No excuse. No claim for pity. The only plea: 
out of work. : 

That five dollar bill certainly gave me an interesting 
round trip ticket, and I came away with a profound 
admiration for the efficiency of the New York police, a 
definite respect for the New York magistrates, sympathy 


or the plight of the criminal and a genuine admiration 


for his lack of self-pity. They may have been bad, 
but in their toughness there was a _ certain heroic 
quality. 


OTHER-WORLDLINESS 


By the REV. F. H. BALLARD 


y is always interesting to watch change in popular 

thought and to note how “ time makes ancient good 
uncouth.” In the last half-century change has been 
rapid and radical, but perhaps nowhere as significant as 
in religious attitudes. 

There are many now living who remember when 
religious people were particularly interested in the future 
state. The hymns in constant use were full of the imagery 
of heaven and children were quite content to sing about 
a Friend “ above the bright blue sky.” Preaching, too, 
was full of the celestial glories towards which the saints 
were marching. A little over fifty years ago Canon 
Farrar found himself the centre of controversy on “ The 
Larger Hope” and on account of his modernity was 
charged with denying the existence of hell and the doctrine 
of eternal punishment. Spurgeon was attracting vast 
congregations, partly by his eloquence and partly by his 
humanity, but he had no hesitation in proclaiming eternal 
torment. ‘* When the damned jingle the burning irons of 
their torment they shall say ‘ For Ever!’ When they 
howl. echo cries, * For Ever.’ ”’ 

Some of the popular hymns are still in the current 
books, but they are in little demand. We are more 
inclined to sing about the beauties of Nature or the joy 
of friendship. Instead of “ Jerusalem the golden, with 
milk and honey blest,” we are apt to think of the cities 
we know and, led by Studdert-Kennedy, to introduce 
phrases about “‘ the whirl of wheels and engines humming.” 





Preaching has kept pace with singing. There are occa- 
sional sermons on immortality and future judgement, but 
interest has turned to this life, and the great majority of 
sermons refer, directly or indirectly, to the problems of 
the hour. 

Though the change seemed to come with great rapidity, 
the way was slowly and quietly prepared. Professor 
John Baillie, in a recent book entitled And the Life Ever- 
lasting, finds its origin in the Renaissance. He points out 
that until then art. science and literature were the servants 
of religion, and religion was primarily concerned with the 
preparation of the soul for its eternal destiny. But with 
the coming of the new learning men sought knowledge and 
beauty for their own sakes, and scholars and artists shook 
themselves free from the dominance of the Church. They 
were rarely in open rebellion, but their spirit was more 
secular and less ecclesiastical. The. change was perhaps 
most roticeable in painting, where, instead of strictly 
sacred subjects and stiff Byzantine figures, there was 
joy in Nature and man expressed in flowing lines, 
Giotto is de- 

interested in 


homely garments and natural colours. 
scribed as “the true humanist,” more 
man than in saints in glory, and a_ guide-book on 
the Italian Masters says that “the result was to 
remove the vortex of man’s being from the future life 
to this.” 

The revolt thus begun gathered strength through the 
free- thinking movements of the seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries, and reached dramatic expression in 
the French Revolution. Liberty, equality and fraternity 
here were believed to be much more important than 
meditation upon eternity, and to make some contribution 
to the ideal’s realization in social systems was more 
virtuous than building chantries where prayers might be 
offered for the dead. 

All that Professor Baillie says may be true, but T should 
prefer to go further back than the Renaissance. Why not 
begin with the Gospels ? Jesus came to a religious people 
and an other-worldly generation. The literature was 
sacred literature ; the problems were theological; even 
the recreations were largely connected with religion. 
Learned men argued over texts; others were absorbed 


-in the complexities of ritual; and the most speculative 


vied. with one another in describing the seven heavens 
and discussing problems of marriage in the eternal city 
whose streets were of gold and walls of jasper and gates 
of precious stones. A book of a later date reveals the 
thoughts of many generations and in it Heaven is 
described as “a great space shining with brilliant light 
and blooming with unfading flowers and full of spices and 
sweet-smelling plants, incorruptible and bearing a blessed 
fruit, and a perfume that spread far beyond the boun- 
daries of the land.” 

Jesus came to that world, but He painted no elaborate 
picture of Heaven. He maintained considerable reserve 
upon the subject, and when He spoke it was in such a 
simple yet satisfying phrase as “* My Father’s house.” 
To people who talked freely about hidden mysteries Jesus 
was hardly a religious person. He was lax in fasting, 
irregular in His views on the Sabbath, indifferent to most 
of the things that were considered important. He was 
a secular person, preferring feasts with publicans and 
sinners to debates with rabbis or prayers with priests. 

What did concern Jesus ? Anyone ean find the answer 
by looking through the Sermon on the Mount. He begins 
with a description of the blessed life and the character of 
those who are to be the citizens of His Kingdom. He 


OR four months, from March until the end of June, 

the wild flowering trees of this country are at 
their best. Unlike the trees of gardens, they seem to have 
no years of shyness, the uncertainties of cold and rain and 
sunshine never seem to affect them, and with one or two 
distinguished exceptions they flower only at that time, 
between first spring and midsummer. Yet while they 
flower they are immeasurably glorious. The best of them 
are the trees of poets; they are to the world of trees 
what the lily and the daffodil are to the world of flowers. 
The humblest of them are the treasure grounds of bees, 
the ivy in late summer as rich with bloom and honey-scent 
as the sloe is thick with scentless stars of snow in March. 
And all are common trees, hedgeside and wayside trees 
for the most part, with nothing exclusive or niggardly 
or exotic about them. They are in fact the friendliest 
and loveliest of trees. 

The blackthorn opens the season and the honeysuckle, 
I think, ends it. And they stand distant not only in time 
but in all other respects too, in scent and shape and colour 
and effect, the blackthorn so very cold and snowy, the 
Jittle star-shaped blossoms so pure and icy, the real 
pristine emblems of the breaking spring, and then the 
honeysuckle rich and sun-coloured, the flower-head a 
Jovely and fantastic clustering of many flowers in one, a 








WILD TREES 


By H. E. 
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proceeds, in dealing with the Law, to such practieg) 
matters as murder, adultery, divorce, perjury and je. 
taliation. He goes on to subjects much discussed by 
priests and rabbis—almsgiving, prayer, fasting—byt 
deals with them in an essentially human way. He speaks 
about the futility of anxiety and the evil of censorioys 
judgements, and when He refers to the altar it is to say 
that if one is offering a gift and then remembers that there 
is a dispute with a brother one must first be reconciled to 
the brother and ‘then offer the gift. There is nothing 
other-worldly about it : it is humanistic in the best sense 
of the word. 

Yet no one calls Jesus a secularist for the wisdom js 
steeped in reverence and the humanism is set in an 
environment of eternity. In the language of modern 
philosophy, the realm of variable and perishable matter 
is related to the realm of eternal essence and from it draws 
its significance. Underlying all the teaching is faith in 
. God, without which Jesus has nothing to say. For Him, 
as it has been said, ‘* the human value is not the ultimate, 
but only the penultimate value; the last and _ highest 
value is God the Father.” 

Here is the true other-worldliness. | The sphere of 
operations is in this world, but the foundation is in the 
spiritual realm. Without that foundation social service 
lacks stability and endurance, and religion degenerates 
into formalism. The essence of religion, according to 
Sehleiermacher, is that we are conscious of ourselves as 
absolutely dependent ; and history teaches that such a 
religious dependence issues in moral independence and 
initiative. Self-contained piety—-anxiety about personal 
destiny and indifference to the generation’s needs and 
political and economic remedies—is a perversion. — Pro- 
fessor Malinowski declares that even in savage creeds 
religious faith establishes, fixes, and enhances all valuable 
mental attitudes, such as reverence for tradition, harmony 
with environment, courage and confidence in the struggle 
with difliculties and at the prospect of death. Much more 
might be said of the religion of Jesus, 


IN BLOSSOM 
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the scent of heaven. And if the blackthorn is one of the 
shortest and perhaps even the very shortest of all in its 
season of flowering, then the honeysuckle is certainly the 
longest. It begins in midsummer and goes on through 
haytime and harvest, renewing itself in warm autumns 
until that richness of wine and amber is lost among the 
colours of dying leaves about the empty corn fields. The 
Irish, I think it is, have a legend that the honeysuckle 
is the strongest of trees. They might with equal truth 
have had a legend that it was the tree that never rested. 
For the flowers have scarcely been replaced by the shining 
seeds of cherry-colour before the vine is breaking into 
new leaf again, so that often in midwinter the honeysuckle 
is the true evergreen of the woods, in brilliant and almost 
full leaf long before the black branches of the sloe have 
been threaded by the flower-beads of cream that are its 
first sign of life in March. 

The blackthorn flowers on into April, reaching its glory 
as the cherry begins. By the end of the month the 
cherry outflowers it. There is something earthy about 
the blackthorn; it is a dwarfish tree, almost stunted, 
always near the earth. But the wild cherry flowers 
against sky, in white grace and magnificence, with true 
ethereal loveliness, visible from afar off. In orchards 
the cherry will grow to great extent, but not height. 
But in woods the wild cherry, hemmed in by oaks and 
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chestnuts and trees of equal growth, rarely grows to great 
extent, but very often to immense height. A_ wild 
cherry will grow to seventy feet. flowerless until the 
extreme tip lifts itself above the crowd of neighbouring 
trees, the thick white clustering of blossom floating 
above the wood like a cloud on the mountain of colouring 
pranches, never still in an April wind. After the catkins, 
it is the first glory of the woods. It is equalled only by 
the hawthorn, the may, the first glory of the hedges. 
The may is erratic; of all the wild flowering trees it 
fluctuates most with the season. The cherry blooms 
infaliibly in April, but the coming of the may is never 
certain. So that today, which is May Day as I write, it 
would be hard to find the traditional branch of it, though 
[have scen it in bloom in other and colder springs in the 
first weeks of April. But when it finally blossoms there 
jsno uncertainty at all about it ; its flowers are the risen 
eream Of all the milkiness of Maytime. Its scent has 
the exotic heaviness of a summer in it, very like the 
pungent vanilla half-sweetness of meadowsweet. It is 
so like the blackthorn and yet so unlike it ; the blackthorn, 
with its black naked twigs that have no suppleness or 
tenderness, bears flowers of frost, but the may branches 
are never cold or stiff or naked. The leaves of emerald 
are full blown and the flowers with their pin-hearts of 
claret spill and foam and cascade down the hedgesides 
with a summery richness that no other English tree, not 
even the elder, can equal, splashing the grass and the 
earth underneath them with cream that turns to pink 
as time goes on and the sun increases. 

The crab comes with the may, and the elder after them. 
The crab stands apart. It is the sweetest of all trees, the 
pure cups of pink and white truly sweet, without the 
vanilla drowsiness of the rest, the upturned blossoms 
smooth and light and shining, like spring silk. And 
after it the elder, bringing back the odours of may and 
meadowsweet again, only half-sweet, falls again like the 
may in great cascades of even richer cream. How is it 
that this current of cream and white and pink goes on 
and on through the wild trees of England almost without 
break or variation? The chestnut and the crab and the 
wild rose and even the blackberry are white and_ pink. 
The dogwood and the elder and the lime are cream. The 
rest are white. And all are scented, cither with that sum- 
mery faintness of the may or with the absolutely pure 
sweetness of the crab and the chestnut and the rose. We 
have no wild exotic blossoming trees of scarlet or blue or 
purple. There is a sort of northern delicacy, almost 
fragility, about them all. The flames of the chestnut 
candelabra burn sweetly and quietly, many little flames 
of softest pink in the white cups of wax above the 
drooping clusters of seven leaves. The has no 
passion, only that immeasurable and matchless sweetness 
that fills the hot days of June and July as the heaventiness 
of the lime drenches the summer nights. 


rose 


Only two trees break the sequence of pink and cream 
and white, the gorse and the broom. And curiously 
they are the smallest and most brilliant of all. They are 
trees of flame, the broom flaming up in May with little 
passionate tongues of vellow, the gorse burning through- 
out the year from one end to another, flickering or flaming 
up with solitary or countless flames of blossom according 
to the season, never resting or going out, a tree of per- 
petual flowering fire and darkness. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 
we the arrival of our so-called summer, lovers of 


cold air and hard beds are, no doubt, laying their 
plans for agrosomnia, or sleeping in fields, ditches, haystacks 
and any other undomestic dormitories that they may 
chance on. But the wealthy are, since General Spears’s 
Bill for amending the Vagraney Act became law, not so 
secure in their al fresco slumbers as they were. Time 
was when cash was the passport to an undisturbed night 
in the ditch. In reply to the ‘“* Here.-what’s all this ? ” 
of the inquisitive officer of the law, one had but to produce 
from one’s pockets visible means of subsistence, and the 
constable passed mollified on his way. True, the Act 
coupled with this financial test a test of eloquence, a 
stipulation that the sleeper out should also “ give a good 
account of himself *’; but it is said that this, if the cash 
was exhibited, was usually waived, and that the pluto- 
crat, even though inarticulate, was left to his slumbers. 

Not so now. Money will no longer avail him. He (or 
she) may be a very Croesus, a Vanderbilt, a film star, and 
wear it all on his (or her) person; rich and rare may be 
the gems she wears; her lap-dog may eat out of gold ; 
she may feed pearls to her parrot and lie enwrapt in 
golden cloth; he may clink guelders and rustle bank 
notes before the constable’s dazzled eyes, his head re- 
posing on bags of rubies, opals, chaleydonies and grass- 
green emeralds ; it will avail him nothing. ‘“ Very nice, 
Sir (or madam)” the unmoved, if dazzled, officer will 
comment, “ but I must have your account of yourself. 
Money won't help vou now. Your life story, Sir, if you 
please.” 

Out will come the official notebook and pencil, poised 
in waiting for the stream of eloquence that will entitle 
vou to your simple repose. Woe to vou now if you 
cannot speak with the tongues of men and angels; if 
you stammer, halt, blush, fall asleep. Woe to you if, 
awoken rudely in the night by the flash of a torch in your 
face, looking up to see a navy-blue form brooding over 
you, you cannot forthwith begin, ** I was born of poor 
(or rich) but honest parents, who nurtured me in piety 
and the fear of God. I have always remembered their 
exhortations, and (until the recent speed-limitation of 
cars in built-up areas) have never been in trouble with 
the law. You find me sleeping in this ditch because I 
like ditches, because I am very brave and hardy, and 
love the greenwood gay. and despise the silken sheet.” 
If such plausible words as these trip glibly from your 
half-awakened tongue, well. With a grunt, the Law 
will pass on its way. 

But if you are tongue-tied, or flippant, 
vineing, or if your autobiography does not chance 
to take the faney of the officer (perhaps a hard and 
stolid man) he will hold you a rogue and vagabond 
within the meaning of the Act, unless you forthwith 
take up your bed and depart at his direction to “a 
reasonably accessible place of shelter.” How many miles 
of walking our peregrinating country constabulary might 
think ‘‘ reasonable ” for a fatigued man or woman dis- 
turbed from slumber in the night, perhaps after a hard 
day, can but be guessed; but. however many, the un- 
plausible of tongue will have to walk them, and _ seck 
admittance to the nearest casual ward, there to lie among 
hard-faced overseers and restless companions and insects, 
until morning brings, before they are allowed to depart, 
its allotted task. Refuse to seek this shelter and you are 
a rogue and vagabond, and may be kept at hard labour 
in a House of Correction for any time not exceeding 
three calendar months. Rich and poor are, in fact, now 
in the same case, which is as it should be, and the pass 
to the al fresco bed is rot the pocket but the ready tongue. 
It is better, but not yet good enough. 


or uncon- 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


The Theatre in Russia 

Tue contentions made in the instructive volume on the 
Soviet Theatre which P. A. Markov contributed last autumn 
to Mr. Gollanez’s series of intelligent men’s guides to com- 
munism receive more or less wholesale confirmation in an 
extremely interesting collection of essays entitled Playtime 
in Russia (Methuen, 6s.), which was published last week. 
Mr.. Markow’s views were largely discounted in conservative 
circles because of his official status, but it will be difficult 
for anyone (with the exception of Mr. St. John Ervine, who 
has characteristically done so in advance) to condemn the 
present volume in a similar manner on grounds of bias, 
since the contributors are with one exception all well-known 
English writers without any detectable tendencies towards 
Communism. The exception, Dr. Heinz Unger, is a German 
whose political sympathies are not revealed, and his con- 
tribution in any case has been so appallingly translated that 
it is better left unread. 

The difference between the English and Russian theatres 
is so complete that any comparison between them becomes 
merely an enumeration of points of antithesis, but it would 
be futile to pretend that the balance is in the “English 
theatre’s favour. The fundamental difference between the 
theatres in the two countries is that in England the theatre 
is still generally regarded as a form of dissipation, while in 
Russia it is considered a form of education. Lenin un- 
doubtedly served the interests of his party well when he 
assumed control of the theatre as a means of disseminating 
propaganda, but he also did well for the Russian theatre, 
which is clearly in a more flourishing condition than it has 
ever been before. It may be theoretically an educational 
agent, but it has also established itself as a necessary medium 
of entertainment—looked on not simply as an occasional un- 
important luxury, but as an organic part of contemporary 
living. The importance it has assumed for modern Russia 
is reflected in its internal organization. In Moscow, in 
1910, there were only seven theatres of consequence, now 
there are over forty ; in Russia as a whole there are 560 regu- 
larly functioning, more than four times as many as there were 
before the Revolution, There are three times as many 
netors, and all of them are absorbed by employment as soon 
us they can be trained, whereas before the Revolution 12 per 
cent. of the total number were regularly out of work. The 
young actor is now trained in a state technicum where he 
pays no fees once he has proved his talent, and even receives 
2 small remuneration. As Mr. A. E. Wilson remarks, ** for 
one class of worker et Ieast Russia would seem to be an 
Elysium.” 

The contrast in the subject-matter of plays is equally in 
Russia’s favour. A collection of modern Russian plays is a 
very different thing from the bundle of artificial fripperies we 
have come to expect a collection of modern English plays to 
be. The Russian theatre does not spend its time bending 
unimportant problems and artificial situations into a dramatic 
pattern, but takes as its subject the life around it which it 
reflects, explains, and sometimes criticizes—not necessarily 
using simply the direct approach and a realistic convention. 
This superiority is, of course, of a fairly recent date. For a 
time after the formation of the Soviet Union and the official 
banishment of bourgeois ideals the theatre was unable to fulfil 
its obligations as an educational agent either by performing 
the old plays, since these were irrelevant to its purpose, or by 
producing suitable new plays, since these were non-existent 
-—for you cannot write a play. except in the form of fantasy, 
about a theory which has yet to be put to proof. In the 
interval while theories were in process of being transmuted into 
facts that would provide the material for drama, the Soviet 
theatre Consequently had to occupy itself with sardonic 
alaptations of classices—most of which were futile in every 
respect. But now that that phase in over and the cruder 


requirements of propaganda have been discarded, the Soviet 
theatre has solved the problem of providing responsible 
dramatic entertainment with a degree of success that is 
unequalled by more than four writers in England today. 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE, 





The Cinema 
“Drake of England.” At the Regal 


Tus film comes from the Elstree studios of British Interna. 
tional Pictures, who usually specialize—very successfully 
in comedies and romances for a popular public. Nov, 
stimulated by the Jubilee, they have taken Mr. Louis Parker's 
play and turned it into an historical drama on a fairly elaborate 
scale, and considerable pains have evidently been spent on the 
Elizabethan background. Some of the scenes—for instance, 
the opening impression of Drake sailing from Plymouth in the 
* Judith ’ on the first of his raiding expeditions to the Spanish 
Main—would do credit to any historical picture, but the rest 
of the film is very uneven. The photography is efficient, and 
the camera is sometimes used with good dramatic effect, but in 
other scenes the settings are as patently artificial as Burleigh’s 
beard. The story of Drake’s public career, allowing for 
inevitable omissions and condensations, is told with reasonable 
accuracy, but in his private life there is too much mythical 
romance. His first wife, Mary Newman, is eliminated ; and 
his second, Elizabeth Sydenham, is made to figure in a pro- 
tracted courtship and a secret wedding. She is pleasantly 
played by Miss Jane Baxter, but it would have been better if 
the producers had paid more attention to Drake’s friendship 
with Thomas Doughty, which is indicated but never brought 
to life. Hence the tragic events during the voyage of the 
* Golden Hind,’ when Drake condemns Doughty to death and 
the two men drink together before the sentence is carried out, 
lose a good deal of their force. 

Drake, played by Matheson Lang, is a vigorous figure, but 
in the conventional atmosphere of the film the sharper outlines 
of his character are blurred, and during the earlier sequences 
he looks too mature, for when he sailed in the * Judith ° he was 
only 26. Far the best acting comes from Miss Athene Seyler 
as the Queen. This is a finished and intelligent performance 
hampered only by the too frequent flatness of the dialogue. 
If the producers had taken their cue from Miss Seyler they 
might have attempted an altogether bolder and more intimate 
portrait of Elizabethan England, but they have been content 
with a patriotic melodrama, bolstered up with plenty of 
fighting and plenty of rhetoric. In its way it is often well 
done and will certainly be popular ; but it is a long way below 
the best level of historical production which the cinema has 
oceasionally achieved during recent years. 


“The Brothers Karamazov.” At the Academy 
Turis German film was shown here by the Film Society in 
April, 1982, but the Censor has always refused it a licence 
for general exhibition and it now appears at the Academy 
by permission of the L.C.C. In 1932 it was called The 


Murder of Karamazov—a better title, for of the brothers’ 
Ivan scarcely appears and Alyosha™ 
is not even mentioned. ‘The screen story starts with Dimitris’ 


only Dmitri matters. 


attempt to get his inheritance of 3,000 roubles from his 
old father, who wants to spend them on Grushenka., Diunitri 
is soon infatuated with Grushenka himself; he sets off to 
murder his father and the story ends with his trial and 
sentence. 

Dostoevsky’s novel is thus reduced to a quite ordinary 
drama of lust andcrime, but within its narrow and rather 
sordid limits the film is well done. Fritz Kortner is a solid, 
powerful Dmitri, and Grushenka—though she is not Dos- 
toevsky’s Grushenka—is played by Anna Sten with spirit 
and sensibility. The best character, however, is Smerdyakov, 
the epileptic servant—a part admirably acted by Fritz 
Rasp, the villain of so many of the best German pictures 
of the post-War period—and the whole production, directed 
by Fedor Otzep for the Terra Company in 1930, is reminiscent 
of that period. Here we have the same sombre atmosphere, 
the same dramatic use of light and shade, the same attempts 
to magnify human feelings by a symbolic use of natural 
detail. There are excellent moments when Dmitri, after the 
murder, is throwing money about at the gypsy inn—but what 
is the use of trying to film the work of a great writer whose 
conceptions cannot by any exercise of technical skil! be 
rendered in pictorial terms ? 

CuarRLes Davy. 
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Art 


Selection 


Encuish connoisseurship had such a bad reputation in the 
eighteenth century that “* good enough to deceive an English- 
‘man ” was the lowest praise that could be given to any doubtful 
work of art, fake or copy. Fortunately the wealth and lust 
after objects of art and virti which characterized the English 
were so great that they bought pretty well everything that 
was for sale and, among the shcals of junk, there poured into 
England during the eighteenth century those astonishing 
works of Italian and French art which now, more carefully 
picked, are the ornaments of our great country houses. In 
the present century the tables have been to some extent 
turned on us, and we have become the inexhaustible store- 
house upon which American wealth and lack of discrimination 
have for decades been drawing. It is therefore a consolation 
ontwo grounds to see a collection such as that of Lord Berners 
which is on view at The French Gallery, for this collection 
has been entirely formed by its present owner, and has been 
formed by means of taste rather than prodigality. 

The paintings in the collection cover a period of nearly a 
century and a half, from Wilson to Matisse, but in spite of that 
they form a perfectly coherent group which immediately 
reveals the personal taste of the collector. It appears, for 
instance, at once that Lord Berners has a preference for 
landscapes, and for that particular kind of landscapes which 
reveal an attraction in nature not obvious to the lay eye, 
paintings which show a rather ordinary scene in a rather ordi- 
nary light and which, depending on subtlety of observation 
and certainty of rendering, captivate slowly but finally. 
The exhibition is dominated by early Corot, but by the 
quietest Corot of all, the Corot of Rome and Venice, not even 
the Corot of Provence. But who shall say, after looking at it 
attentively, that the Mont Soracté is not as beautiful as any 
of his small landscapes, unless he be thrown into doubt by the 
Ville d’ Avray? The other landscapes follow the same ten- 
dency : two very gentle Sisleys, an unusually distinguished 
Boudin, and a subtle Matisse, all quiet examples of these 
artists’) manners. Derain alone ventures further towards 
brightness, and even he is restrained. Even unpromising 
names like Daubigny and Fantin-Latour are here attached to 
works of considerable merit, and the only painting the presence 
of which seems wholly inexplicable is Besnard’s Model. 

Unlike this collection, the paintings at Tooth’s, grouped 
under the mysterious title La Fléche d'Or, form no sort of 
unity. They are uneven in quality and their high points 
are various. <A silvery Corot nude, La Nymphe de la Seine, 
is chronologically the first work of interest. Manet is prin- 
cipally represented by a large still-life, Clématites, in which 
his facility has brought him dangerously near a Sargent-like 
vulgarity; Monet scores one landscape, Argenteuil, of ex- 
quisite simplicity ; of the Renoirs only Le Costume Marin 
is worthy of its artist ; the one Lautrec is unusually unsavage 
in subject and mellow in treatment. By far the most im- 
portant exhibits are the two Cézannes—a very complete 
and splendid water colour still-life and an oil landscape 
from his least solemn and most gaily coloured period—and 
a Matisse interior which is beyond doubt one of his bull's 
eyes. 

* Bonnard, who is holding a one-man show at Lefévre’s, 
is a difficult artist to place. He depends more completely 
than almost any other living painter on pure sensibility, 
particularly on sensibility to colour, and he is entirely 
successful at playing variations in the subtlest and most 
restrained ranges of colour, as in Le Déjeuner Familial. He 
can also bring off, at. the opposite extreme, a harmony of 
almost molten beauty like Le Nu au Miroir, with its brilliantly 
irrational composition. But the trouble seems to be that 
the sensibility capable of producing these triumphs is not 
infallible. The colour from being dazzling may just topple 
over into vulgarity, as in Cour de Ferme, or in Table de Travail, 
in which the artist seems to have aimed at a simplicity 
which only Matisse can risk. Apres le Repas is an example 


of a different kind of danger which awaits artists like Bonnard, 
for as soon as there is any hint of the mechanical, as soon 
us the painting suggests that the artist has had to stop and 
calculate instead of following unquestioningly the dictates 
of sensibility, all is lost. 


ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Hunde bellen Dich an 


[Von einem Deutschen Korrespondenten]} 


In Frankfurt hat vor kurzem ein internationaler Hundekon- 
gress stattgefunden. Es wurde in allen Sprachen gebellt, 
geheult und gewinselt. Fiir die Hunde-Liebhaber war es ein 
grosses Fest. Fiir die Hunde-Hiindler war es ein gutes 
Geschift. So kam jeder auf seine Kosten. Ob die Vier- 
beiner gliicklich waren, weiss man nicht. 

Schon immer waren Hunde die Freunde des Menschen. 
Biche, das Windspiel des Fridericus; Atman, der Pudel 
Schopenhauers ; Trajan, dic Dogge Bismarcks ; Cisar, die 
Dogge Eduards; Waldmann, der Dachshund Wilhelms—- 
sie alle sind bekannt, ja beriihmt. Wir wissen, welche Bedeu- 
tung dic Hunde im Krieg, als Melde-Hunde, und nach dem 
Krieg, als Blinden-Fiihrer, haben. Darum muss ein solcher 
Hunde-Kongress, auch wenn cr international ist, nicht 
unbedingt lacherlich sein. Ein deutscher Schaferhund, ein 
Dobermann, Old Bob von Kenmuir aus Ollivants unver- 
gesslicher Hundetragiédie, sie alle haben ihre Eigenart. 

Der dritte Kynologische Weltkongress wurde von 382 
Nationen mit 3.825 Hunden beliefert. Dicse Hunde-Dele- 
gierten vertraten 124 verschiedene Hunderassen. Im Biir- 
gersaal des Frankfurter Rathauses, im Romer, wo Goethe 
noch die Kroénung des deutschen Kaisers erlebte, wurde der 
Kongress feierlich eréffnet. Allerdings nur den zweibeinigen 
Delegierten, die sich fiir die Welt der Hunde interessierten, 
war der Zutritt gestattet. Der Oberbiirgermeister Krebs 
betonte, wie nahe Tierschutz und Kultur miteinander 
verwandt wiren. Ein Redner des Propaganda-Ministeriums 
namens Miiller bat die Gaste, nicht nur die deutschen Hunde 
anzusehen, sondern auch mit Arbeitern, Bauern und Soldaten 
zu sprechen. 

Die Hundetagung stand im Zeichen der Rasseziichtung. 
Das Haupt-Referat galt der Vererbungslehre. Es wurde 
von Professor Henseler, Vorstand des Tierzucht-Instituts 
in Miinchen, gehalten. Fiir den Redner bedeutet der Begrift 
** Rasse * die Summe aller kérperlichen und scelischen Eigen- 
schaften, die sich vererben. So habe jeder Mensch, jedes 
Tier eigentlich seine eigene Rasse. Ein Major a.D. Most 
sprach iiber die Vererbung der Naseneigenschaften und 
forderte neue Priifungsmerkmale fiir die ** Nasenarbeit * der 
Hunde. Ein anderer Redner. Professor Prioechi aus Mailand, 
behauptete, dass angeborene anatomische Merkmale vererbbar 
sind, wihrend die Frage, ob auch erworben Eigenschaften 
erblich sind, noch ungeklirt ist. Der Referent bezweifelt 
auch die Moglichkeit, ob man bei den verschiedenen Kreu- 
zungen iiberhaupt noch von einer wirklichen Reinheit der 
Hunderassen sprechen kénne. Nach verschiedenen prak- 
tischen Priifungen, die aber wegen des schlechten Wetters 
nur wenig Erfolg hatten, versammelten sich die Teilnehmer 
nach der viertigigen Konferenz wieder im Romer. Dort 
hielt der Reichssportfithrer Herr von Tschammer und Osten 
eine Ansprache, in welcher er die Tier-und Friedens-Liebe der 
deutschen Nation besonders betonte. In dem Schlusswort 
des Kongressleiters Larsen aus Genf wurde mitgeteilt, dass 
die Hunde-Internationale jetzt von 22 Vélkern gebildet werde. 

Es wird vielleicht manchen Leser verbliiffen, dass man 
einer so harmlosen Sache wie einem: Hunde-Kongress so viel 
Beachtung geben kann. Wer aber weiss, wie heute in 
Deutschland manche Dinge nur bildlich, durch die Blume, 
oder hier durch den Hund, gesagt werden kénnen, wird hier 
mehr sehen. Man muss nur statt Hund—Mensch lesen 
und ein Teil des stolzen Rasse-Gebaudes bricht rasselnd 
zusammen. 

Wenn ausliindische und sogar inlindische Redner zugeben 
miissen, dass jeder Hund wie jeder Mensch seine eigene Rasse 
hat. dass man von einer wirklichen Reinheit einer Rasse 
nicht sprechen kénne, dann bedeutet das fiir den Rassenwahn 
der Neu-Arier einen argen Chok. So wird schliesslich jede 
Rassenlehre und Rassenmystik, heute die héchste Weltan- 
schauung, ja beinahe Religion. in sich selbst zum Wider- 
spruch und zum Gespétt der Welt. Vielleicht hat dieser 
bellende Kongress auf dem Umweg iiber den Hund manchem 
Menschen die Augen gedffnet, so dass der Hund auch hicr 
zum Fiithrer-Hund der geistig Blinden gewerden ist. Sonst 
wire die Enttiiuschung zu gross und mancher Deutsche riefe 
mit Goethes Faust : 

* Es méchte kein Hund so liinger leben !° 


’ 


F. G. 
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Save the Coast 


Wherever you may be along the coast of Britain you find 
among the dwellers there an ardent desire for protection. 
It is like a personal insult to see barbed wire or warnings 
against trespassers, and much more to see dwellings set across 
the edge of the sea, whether close down to the water, as in 
the Isle of Wight, or up on the cliffs as near Looe in Corn- 

yall. If any land in the island should be nationalized it is 
the land that has one foot on sea and one on shore. Access 
to the sea is a national demand ; and no national park is so 
much desired as the very edge of the silver girdle. There 
are many gross offences against this privilege in existence ; 
but it is said and felt by many seaside dwellers in a number of 
counties that the desire to buy and sell patches of land 
bordering the sea is very rapidly on the increase. Even 
rough dunes become “ building land,” that is, a popular site 
for shacks, 
* * * * 

Devon Dunes ° 

Some curious uses are made of the edge of the sea. I 
visited one area of rough dunes that has been famous, and 
indeed still is, for the number and rarity of the birds, insects 
and plants that have a natural home there. An essential 
part of it was being used for the stabling of camels and 
such plaguey wild fowl. It appeared that the area had 
been discovered to be an excellent desert, and a passable 
Pacific island, a wild corner of Asia or Africa or where 
not; and we may presently find the prickly pear—that 
unlovely pest—planted in an English seene with the object 
of lending “ artistic verisimilitude ~” te the otherwise bald and 
unconvincing narrative of the film. 

* * * oe 
Seaside Prohibition 

Some owners, indeed many owners of property along the 
shore, are wise and careful enough. Over one very lovely 
stretch of coast in North Devon a proclamation is set up-in 
bold capitals on a board, containing three prohibitions. You 
may not put up a tent dwelling, dig sand, or preach a sermon 
inland from the point reached by a moderately high tide. 
King Canute did not offend for his sermon was acted below 
high water mark. Such care of the sea’s edge is not, however, 
universal and, generally speaking, landowners are poor and 
ready to sell land that approaches the artificial value set on 
the building site. The threat against access to the sea is 
general; and more than rights of access are in jeopardy. 
Some of the villas and shacks recently erected are a grievous 
eyesore. The shacks are often half hidden in dunes, as at 
Saunton sands, but some of the cliff-side villas of Cornwall and 
of South Wales beacon their repellent colours and shapes 
from afar, and there is no chance of such disappearances as 
have been both welcomed and lamented on the * slipper ” 
clay of the East coast, for they are founded on granite or the 
hardest of igneous rocks. 

* * * * 


Plant Sanctuaries 

Botanists and entomologists have long been urgent that 
parts of North Devon should be given to the National Trust 
or made into sanctuary by other means. Last year two 
insects, one a little and one a large moth, which were new to 
Britain, were found on one of the most’ misused dunes 
or burrows. The rarity of the plants which flower there 
entails the rarity of the insects, for many of them (like the 
great Copper butterfly) are exclusively bound to one host 
plant. It is a crime against science itself that places unique, 
or as good as unique, in their attraction for particular. species 
of insect, should be robbed of their virtue, should be desecrated, 
by base uses, by being selected for rubbish dumps, or shack 
dwellings or picnicking Goths, We have many admirable 
bird sanctuaries, but most of them are on the East of England. 
We have scarcely any insect or plant sanctuaries ; and the 
few of these are inthe East. Wicken Fen and Scolt Head are the 
two most salient and successful examples. The West has at 
Jest as valuable sites, with Braunton Burrows and Saunton 
Sands and parts of the Pembrokeshire coast as outstanding 
examples. And the best of these is the most directly 
threatened. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


ars 


English Quails 

Among the less usual birds that nested in North Devon 
last year was the quail. A farmer cut over the nest ang 
reported to a local naturalist that he had disclosed one of 
those landrail nests. He found it to contain a clutch of 
quails’ eggs, hard set. The quail is, of course, one of the most 
courageous of birds, though also furtive, and the mother 
took no notice whatever of the disturbance of her peace. She 
went on sitting on the exposed nest in full sight of the hap. 
vesters, and allowed the curious ornithologist to watch her ag 
long as he would within a few yards. The one thing .she 
could not endure was the eye of the camera. The eggs were 
duly hatched, and the quail, which is Athena-like, born into 
full activity, instantly carried off the family into less public 
resorts, and we may hope eventually reached her winter 
home in North Africa and dodged the long shore nets of 
Egyptian hunters. <A return of the quail to England seems to 
be in progress ; and we may perhaps presume that the birds 
bred in England are those most likely to come back again. 

* * * * 

Briareus Tulips 

In a small Oxford garden are now blooming a number of 
Darwin tulips, which make more than double the show that 
was expected of them when the bulbs were planted last 
autumn. Numbers of the stalks bear two or three flowers; 
and the treble flowers are not in the least diminished in size. 
Doubtless the appearance of two blcoms on one tulip stalk 
is not a novelty ; but it is against the habit of the flower, and 
such a general multiplication of bloom in one small bed is new 
in my experience at any rate. In the same garden bluebells, 
unwanted bluebells, have established themselves among the 
roses and each year the ruthless gardener pulls them up with 
all possible roughness. In spite of such treatment they 
increase in number and vigour every year. An experiment is 
being made at Kew to test the effect of pulling up and tramp- 
ling bluebells; but as to plucking the flowers, the case is 
proved. They like it, even if a good part of the bleached 
stalk is exposed. We must protect our wild flowers ; and 
some, notably the foxglove, common though it is, suffer much 
from flower plucking and the consequent diminution of 
seed. But let us be honest; there are some flowers. some 
of the loveliest, that may be gathered with impunity. 

* * * 6 


A Deserted Dog 


The most lusty dog of my acquaintance is of the Heinz 
variety, and is endowed with the intelligence that belongs to 
many mongrels. He is not a perfect character; and is cer- 
tainly neither Pacifist nor Puritan ; but he has the virtue of 
devotion to his master. Though the devotion is returned in 
some measure, the master had the hardness of heart this 
spring to go to Italy on holiday and leave the dog behind. 
After a week or more of searching in the house and 
garden, which are on the edge of a western town, he set forth 
into the country, and arrived in a state of exhaustion at his 
master’s farm, which is fifteen miles away. He had_ been 
taken there often enough, but always in a motor-car ; and the 
roads are intricate. The adventure is taken as evidence both 
of devotion and intelligence ; and who will deny the claim * 
It is not of course known whether the dog found his way by 
a direct route to the farm or set out in a general search and 
‘ame across the familiar place. His master believes that dogs 
learn their way by smell, that when they sniff at the window 
of a car they are learning the consecution of smells belonging 
to this place and that. It is an ingenious idea. 

* x * * 
A Country Diary 

The keepers of country calendars have made many new 
records this spring, though not everything is early. I found 
May blossom fully opened (in Hampshire) on May Ist. 
Foxtail grasses were in full seed before Easter Sunday, and 
the cotton grass was very cottony last week in Devon. For 
myself I heard cuckoo and nightingale (and saw the martin) 
at the end of the second week of April. It is remarkable 
that (if grown trees only are reckoned and not saplings) the 
oak was a good fortnight in front of the ash. What might that 
portend ? W. Beacn THOMAS, 
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LETTERS TO 





THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our ‘“* News of the Week.” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tue SpectTator.| 


REAL DISARMAMENT 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprctraror.] 


Sir,—In the recent debate in the House of Lords, on Lord 
Davies’ motion for an Air Defence Pact, Karl Stanhope is 
reported to have stated that: 

“He did not know whether Lord Davies had considered what an 
International Police Force at this moment would entail. Taking 
the basis of Germany’s 36 divisions it would probably be found that 
an International Police Force would have to amount to between 
9,000,000 and 3,000,000 men for land forces alone—figures which 
neither this country nor any other would be prepared to contemplate 
for a moment.” 

He appeared to consider, therefore, that Lord Davies’ proposal 
to place at the disposal of the League of Nations an effective 
force is an impracticable one. 

Most people will agree with Lord Stanhope, so long as 
we remain under conditions which permit of an unchecked 
race in armaments. But is it not understood by those who, 
like Lord Davies and the growing number of his supporters, 
envisage the existence of an ‘* Equity Tribunal *’ with execu- 
tive power to enforce peace, that the creation of such an 
organization must, perforce, be preceded by the real and 
actual reduction of all national forces to the minimum 
required solely for the maintenance of internal order? If 
such genuine disarmament could faithfully be carried into 
effect—even in Europe alone—a ‘* World Legion” of less 
than a million men should suffice to overawe and control 
any nation which proposed to commit or had actually com- 
mitted a breach of the peace of the world. 

Such a Foree, under an effective system of international 
supervision, would be the sole possessor of all the latest 
developments of military science and would, consequently, 
be of overwhelming power. A “disarmed ”’ nation would 
no more be able to resist it effectively than can a riotous 
mob, today, withstand a handful of armed police. 

Collective security could never be relied on unless we were 
certain that those nations, which had agreed to contribute 
to it, would unquestioningly and instantly honour their bond 
when called upon. That they would do so, in cases where 
their matcrial interests or racial sympathies might be gravely 
involved, is a matter of much doubt. 

Confidence in the value of Treaties, Pacts and Covenants 
is rapidly diminishing, and there is a growing conviction 
that world peace can never be guaranteed until the world 
shall have been placed under the control of an impartial 
and unquestionable authority capable of enforcing peace. 
Such ideas may be considered Utopian and impracticable at 
present, but they are bound to prevail in the end.* The 
world, like man, must be under discipline. It is guaranteed 
security that enables civilized man to disarm himself, and 
it will only be through the certainty of protection and freedom 
that nations will turn their swords into ploughshares.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Hesketu BE x. 

Cannes. 


| | “RECOMMENDATION LETTERS ” 
[To the Editor of Tuk SrecTATOR.] 

Six,—I would call your attention to some remarkable, but 
littie realized facts, concerning the administration of one of 
the greatest and most deserving of British charitable organiza- 
tions, the Royal Surgical Aid Society. It will be seen that 
these concern not anly the large body of subscribers to the 
Society, among whom must be many of your readers, but also 
a considerable proportion of the indigent and infirm members 
of the community, and it is this latter consideration which 
impels me to raise publicly a matter on which I have failed to 
obtain satisfaction from the oflices of the Society itself. If, 
as I am given to understand, the procedure in question is 
common to a number of our charitable institutions, the matter 
becomes still more clearly one of general public interest. 

The good faith of the officers and committee of the Society 
is not in question, nor is its admirable object—the provision 


of surgical appliances of all descriptions for those who have not 
otherwise the means to purchase them. The organization, 
moreover, appears to be efficient and economical: in 1933 
the ordinary income was £55,000, and the cost of administration 
£9,000, roughly 16 per cent. of the income, not a high proportion 
in view of the detailed work involved. The procedure adopted 
for the administration of the Society's funds, however, calls 
for immediate and drastic reconsideration. It is as follows : 
applicants must collect letters of recommendation, varying in 
number from 1 to 60 according to the costliness of the appliance 
required, such letters being obtained from subscribers whose 
addresses are printed in the annual report. 


For some years I have subscribed ten guineas annually, 
and in return have been given by the Society 40 letters of 
recommendation to distribute each year. During the past 
twelve months I have received over 800 letters applying for 
recommendations. Postage on these letters amounted to over 
£5, and in some cases stamped envelopes were enclosed ; thus, 
if the cost of stationery be included, it would appear that 
approximately £6 was spent by the poor and infirm in writing 
to one subscriber. When this amount, plus 16 per cent. for 
administrative expenditure, is deducted from ten guineas, it 
will be seen that as a result of my subscription applicants 
benefited to the extent of only £2 15s. 


The unfortunate results of the system are constantly evident 
in the correspondence I receive. Two letters of the present 
week may be quoted : 

“ T have 6 children and my husband earns 34s. a week. I have 
written many letters but, so far, have received only 3 recommenda- 
tions towards the 24 required.” 


And another woman, similarly : 


**T should be grateful if you could help as I have written nearly 
200 letters and the stamps are a big strain on my husband's small 
wage. I still require five letters before I can obtain artificial teeth 
and the treatment I need is being delayed.” 

The difficulties of dispensing the Society’s funds satisfactorily 
are obvious, but it should not be impossible to devise (through 
local committees or in some other way, even at the cost of 
increased overhead expenditure) a method less disastrous in 
its effect than the present system, which not only negatives a 
large proportion of each subscription but also inflicts consider- 
able hardship in those very quarters in which it is intended to 
relieve distress.—Yours faithfully, 

Trev. W. TANNER. 


Duffield House, Stoke Green, nr. Slough. 


ITALY AND ABYSSINIA 
[To the Editor of Tur SpecTATOR.| 


Str,—In his letter on Italy and Abyssinia in your issue of 
April 26th, Commendatore Villari mentions the ‘“ rabid 
xenophobia *” of the Abyssinians. The Italian papers are 
full of it, but investigation shows that the point is stressed 
out of all proportion to the truth. It looks as if this has 
been necessary in order to justify the very unpopular despatch 
of first 50,000, and last week of more troops to East Africa. 
No one wants to go; the climate is known to be unsuitable, 
and memories of what happened to the Adowa prisoners in 
°96 have a tremendous moral effect on the troops of a highly- 
sexed Southern nation. 


Generalities about Abyssinian xenophobia become ridiculous 
when one remembers the difficulties which Emperor Haile 
Selassié is experiencing in unifying his empire. He is in 
complete control of the districts round Addis Ababa and of 
the Province of Harrar, of which he and his father before him 
were hereditary governors. Since the unsuccessful revolt 
of the Governor of Gojam in 1932, he has extended this 
unity towards the North, but the tribes which march with 
the Italian colonies on the South and East—Danakil, Aussa 
and Ogaden—are far less well in hand. All first-hand 
accounts confirm that their ambitions are purely tribal and 
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local, never rising higher than the level of wells and grazing’ 
grounds. 

There was proof of this mentality only last January, when 
a Danakil tribe raided. the neighbouring Eisa in French 
Somaliland and in doing so crossed the international frontier 


and killed a French district commissioner. The French 
authorities very sensibly distinguished between a purely 
tribal feud and ‘“‘ xenophobia” and dealt accordingly with 
the Addis Ababa authorities.—Yours faithfully, 


EvizABETIE MONROE. 
37 Brompton Road, S.W. 3. 


THE THEORY OF THE LEISURED CLASS 
|To the Editor of Tue Specraror.} 
Sir,—I hold no brief for the rentier or leisured class of Society, 
but I cannot allow one statement of Mr. Kenneth Bradshaw, 
in your issue of last week, to pass without challenge. He 
writes, “labour, which in conjunction with the natural 
resources, is the source of all wealth and capital.” The 
assumption here appears to be that while Capital cannot exist 
without Labour (which is true) that Labour could exist without 
Capital (which is untrue). Capital in its final sense is nothing 
but the savings of its individual citizens, or the credit made 
available, because of these savings. Labour would be as help- 
less without this resource, as a farmer would be without tools 
to till his ground, or money with which to pay his wages till 
his crops fructified. The fallacy in Mr. Kenneth Bradshaw’s 
argument is that he makes no allowance for what may be 
called “* treasure trove,” which is the gift of nature, earned 
by neither Capital nor Labour, but shared by both. Labour 
might be either employed in digging a gold mine, or in 
removing a mountain; the one venture might be fruitful, 
the other would be fruitless ; but in either event the work 
would have to be financed till the results were harvested. I 
am not at the moment concerned to defend the present 
division of the fruits of Capital and Labour, but it is a fallacy 
to contend that Labour alone produces them. Neither am I 
attempting to justify the existence of a class of society who 
may recognize no obligations to the community by way of 
service ; but their future existence will be made increasingly 
precarious by our present heavy taxation, and their number is 
decreasing. ‘To the extent, however, that they lend their 
inheritance for the development of industry, they forward 
the prosperity of the State, which would be helpless without 
the resources which they hold. Mr. Bradshaw may of course 
contend that in the first instance these are the fruits of labour, 
but I submit that this is a limited view of the problem. 


—Yours faithfully, ANcus WATSON. 


THE ATTACK. ON THE BANKS 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.| 
Sir,—-In reply to Mr. Brand, without going into unnecessary 
detail or repeating what on various occasions I have already 
written in letters to The Spectator, the new money which 1 
propose should be issued would be created in the same way 
that new money is created nowadays, namely, by the use 
of the pen in the case of credit or ‘* cheque money,” by the 
use of the paper money-making machine in the case of paper 
money. Its purchasing power is maintained by keeping 
the total supply of money in the country in working relation 
to the total output of desired goods and, as far as their money 
value can be estimated, of services. The percentage of the 
total of money issued in paper form would depend, much as it 
does at present, on the needs of the country for tangible as 
opposed to intangible money, and as the output of real wealth 
in goods and services is not unlimited during any given period, 
the issue of money also would not be unlimited. It is curious 
how people with Mr. Brand’s mentality seem incapable of 
distinguishing between an increased issue of money and 
an unlimited issue of money : between inflation. which is an 
increased issue of money in excess of a backing of real wealth, 
and enlightened finance, which is an increased issue of money 
accompanied by an increased backing of real wealth. — 
Yours truly, 
TAVISTOCK, 


76 St. James’ Cowl, S.W.1. 





>= 


THE KING AS PRESBYTERIAN 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 

Sm,—I don’t suppose you wish to devote much more of 
your space to this topic, but as I started the hare, may | 
be permitted another say ? As a Scotsman, I am quite awate 
that the King is not Head of the Presbyterian Church jy, 
spiritualibus: but that he has a definite legal and official 
connexion with it I should have thought was incontrovertible, 
The Dean of St. Paul’s, in your last issue, calls him * the 
temporal head of both the Established Churches.” If he be 
not this, what is the Royal Commissioner, who represents him, 
doing at the General Assembly at all ? 

But this is really irrelevant. The point is—does his con. 
nexion with the Presbyterian Church, whatever it may be, 
turn him into a Presbyterian when he crosses the border, 
or not ? I would submit that Presbyterianism is a definite 
system of discipline, doctrine and worship ; that in its most 
fundamental points it is inconsistent with the faith and 
practice of the Church of England ; that a real membership 
of both at the same time is logically impossible. What Queen 
Victoria thought on the matter is not decisive, any more than 
the eccentricities of an Anglican Rector with an estate in 
Scotland. I am not presuming to criticize in any way the 
practice of the Royal Family as regards the Church of Scotland ; 
all I maintain is that the King, when he enters Scotland, 
does not ‘* become a Presbyterian,” any more than, if he 
honoured Central Hall by attending a service there, he would 
temporarily ‘* become a Methodist.”’—Yours, &c., 





DuDLEY Symon, 
The School House, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


CHURCH AND KING 
[To the Editor of Tue Speecraron.] 


Sir,—-Your correspondents have lately raised the question of 
the place of the King in the oeconomy of the English Church, 
and last week you allowed more than a page to Dr. Matthews’ 
article on Church and King. But nowhere has the King’s 
unique position been made clear. Indeed, for Dr. Matthews 
Church and King might be written Church and State, but to 
substitute State for King is to misunderstand entirely the 
regalism of the Church of England. 

The schoolboy who asks why the King as Supreme Head of 
the Church of England does not consecrate the Archbishop of 
Canterbury should be told a bishop can only be a bishop if he 
has received the laying on of hands of other bishops, and there 
is no reason why the King as Head of the Church should con- 
secrate bishops any more than he should baptize infants, and 
of course there is no special consecration of archbishops. There 
is, however, a great deal to be said in favour of the King 
choosing his bishops and archbishops, as indeed was done 
without any intervention whatever in Saxon and Norman 
England. 

But the schoolboy may have seen the great seal of King 
George V. There our Sovereign is depicted vested as a bishop 
in alb and amice with the stole hanging straight as bishops 
alone may wear it. Over these vestments is the palliwm regale, 
which is a sort of cope, and for a mitre he wears the royal 
crown. These vestments cannot make the King a bishop, but 
they show what is often forgotten, that he is an ecclesiastical 
person, unique in his churchly office as he is unique in his 
office of State. He is the governor and defender of the Church. 
This is again symbolized by the clergy sword, or sword of 
spiritual jurisdiction, which has been held at the King’s right 
hand at every coronation since that of Richard I, if not earlier ; 
that is full three hundred years before Henry VIII made his 
claims. But this spiritual authority is not simply claimed by 
the King; it is bestowed upon him by the Church, when 
immediately after his consecration the Archbishop anoints 
him with oil as an outward and visible sign of the communica- 
tion of the gift of the Holy Spirit. Thus the King is not only 
a member of the Church but is consecrated and anointed by 
the Church for the work of governing and defending the Church. 
Church and King then means something very different from the 
Church bound to an external body which may be composed of 
those whom the compilers of the Prayer Book would call 
infidels and hereticks.—I am, Sir, your faithfully, 

L. B. Towner. 

18 Landgate Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND PUBLIC WORKS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 

Sir,—Major Reynolds’ articles on unemployment have only 
described a very familiar situation. We can go on opening 
occupational clubs and conducting pleasant charities until 
we are blue with pride and success, and yet have done very 
little to deal with the problem. The two million core of 
permanent unemployed is here to stay, especially as far as 
Lancashire goes. Whatever happens to the cotton trade 
Lancashire’s workless will not go to the mills again. It would 
seem then that we have got to take on some sort of “* new 
deal” with public works in it if there is to be an absorption 
of labour on a large scale, and take a new view, on a national 
scale, of the unemployment situation so that this new leisured 
class is legislated for as an asset and not a liability. So far we 
have looked at the problem entirely in terms of relief and 
* doles,’ and the work of clubs and centres is entangled in that 
system. 

“The complementary solution lies in guarding the entry and 
exit of industry along the lines of the P.E.P. group's proposals. 
I have been interested to see how, in this town which once 
prospered on the laissez faire and individualism of the cotton 
industry, the rising generation make for the safety of a wall- 
paper mill, the co-operative store, and the local corporation. 
The staple industry is ignored because of its lack of plan, and 
certainty of unemployment.—Yours truly, 


Ceci Nortucort. 
Duckworth Street Congregational Church, Darwen, Lancashire. 


THE BEET SUGAR MILLIONS 

[To the Editor of Tae Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In the fierce and (if you will forgive my saying so) 
partisan attack upon the British Sugar Beet industry in your 
issue of 26th ult., vou make many asseverations which are 
open to question, and some that are misleading. Even the 
Majority of the Greene Committee, reporting against the 
continuance of State aid to the industry, refrain from certain 
assumptions you have freely made. 

You suggest, for instance, that sugar beet is better suited to 
Continental conditions of soil and climate than to our own 
and that farmers abroad grow better crops than ours. The 
Majority Reporters did not question the efficiency of the 
British growers, who, in ten years, have equalled the efficiency 
of those with 50 and 100 years’ experience. Some British 
growers have only recently come into sugar beet growing, 
which, like all crops, needs understanding. It is inevitable 
that these newer arrivals should reduce the average of the 
whole crop, but even so our 10-ton average compares well with 
the 11-ton average of the best Continental growers, and this 
year British growers have been able to average, in special 
instances, double the best Continental average. 

The total State assistance given to English growers, including 
Empire preference, was 12s. per cwt. this year and will be 
slightly less next. Again this, Germany is giving this year 
21s. 9d. per ewt., Czecho-Slovakia 18s. 6d. per ewt., Italy 
17s. 7d. per ewt., Hungary 16s, 5d. per ewt., Spain 20s. 2d. 
per ewt., and Denmark 10s. 4d. per ewt. There are no grounds 
whatever to suggest that sugar beet is an exotic crop to 
England, where it will grow as well and as naturally as in any 
country in the world. 

I note your remarks about capital from abroad invested in 
this industry and the high dividends paid in a few instances. 
But sugar is not the only industry in which protection has 
attracted foreign capital to this country (often this is applauded 
us one of the benefits of tariffs), and it is still not a crime to 
make profits and pay dividends. But I submit that this is 
quite an extraneous argument to the continuance of the 
British Sugar Beet industry, for, if there have been abuses in 
this particular respect, there is no need to empty the baby with 
the bath water to put them right. 

You appear to think that the wide gap between the price 
at which sugar may be bought today and the price necessary 
to cover production costs is a condition peculiar to the English 
industry, I am sure you must be aware that, with the doubtful 
exception of San Domingo, there is no country in the world 
today where sugar is being produced at a profit without State 
aid. The cheapest and most efficient producer of all is Java. 
There the industry is facing bankruptcy in default of any 





assistance. The evidence given to the Greene Committee 
showed that even the British West Indies could not reasonably 
deliver sugar to the United Kingdom at under £12 per ton. 
The price they are receiving today is £4 15s. per ton. 

You assert that the home industry has dealt a crippling blow 
at Empire trade in cane sugar. Actually, we took last year the 
whole of the surplus sugar of our Empire, the biggest import 
for twelve years, and it is doubtful if Empire cane production 
could be seriously expanded. Moreover, we granted them a 
preference that amounted in 1934 to £4,866,300, and in some 
cases this was as high as £6 14s. per ton. This generosity to 

<mpire producers could hardly be justified if all State assist- 
ance to the home producer were denied. In common with 
others, you suggest that the industry has no prospect of becom- 
ing self-supporting. But may I point out that if it rose to no 
more than half the price of 1924, when the subsidy was granted, 
little or no State assistance would be required? Alternatively, 
if it were relieved of the Excise Duty and given no more than 
the same protection now granted to Empire cane sugar, a 
levy of about one-twentieth of a penny per Ib. on all sugar 
would suffice to make up the margin between the price of 
sugar today and the price required to keep the industry in 
existence. 

You quote Sir Herbert Samuel's estimate of the value of 
the sugar subsidy in terms of wages alone. It is quite inde- 
fensible to limit the benefits of the subsidy in this manner, but, 
on this score alone, may I quote in return the estimates of 
the May Committee on National Expenditure. They calcu- 
lated that the cost of providing employment on capital relief 
works was £250 per man-year of direct and indirect employ- 
ment together. But the cost of State assistance to the beet 
sugar industry per man-year of direct employment alone is now 
slightly less than this figure. 

It would be an economy, you say, to abolish the subsidy 
and settle labourers on the land at £750 per head. But might 
one ask what they would grow, when the produce of 400,000 
acres diverted from beet production was weighing down our 
already saturated markets ? And may I remind you that no 
less an authority than Lord Ernle has stated that in his 
examinations of the possibilities of extended land settlement 
in England, he found that no crop that the prospective settlers 
could grow offered such attractions and opportun‘ties for 
small-holders as sugar beet. ‘This also has been the experience 
of Germany since she set about rural repopulation in 1887.— 
Yours, &e., STANLEY O. Ratciirr, 

Chairman, Sugar Beet Committee. 

National Farmers’ Union, 

45 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


[Vo the Editor of Tur SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—Your correspondents, Mr. J. Stewart Cook and Mr. 
Peter Joslin, do not seem to be able to see the wood for the 
trees. 

It is true that East Anglia enjoyed such crumbs as fell from 
the subsidy ; but the nation paid for whole loaves. Including 
the crop now growing there will have been some 2,800,000 
acres of sugar beet grown, and £3 an acre would be a generous 
estimate of the farmers’ profits, making a total of £8,400,000 ; 
those are the crumbs of which the threatened arrest is alarming 
your correspondents. 

What about the loaves, the £53,000,000 (including the cost 
of this vear’s crop) provided by the taxpayers of this country ? 
Do Mr. Stewart Cook and Mr. Joslin really wish the nation to 
continue to pay out these huge sums for a return of only 3s. 4d, 
in the £? 

Both as a taxpayer and a farmer, I am grateful to Mr. 
Wilfrid Greene, K.C., and Sir Kenneth Lee, for their courageous 
report ; all the more courageous in that it is plain from the 
report that they had to pick their way through evidence mucha 
of which was heavily biassed in defence of the subsidy. As a 
farmer, I cannot fail to see that the scale of State assistance to 
sugar beet has been so extravagant that to give similar assis- 
tance to the livestock industry would mean paying a butcher 
£17 for each fat bullock he bought and £3 for each fat sheep ; 
in the milk trade it would mean the State paying the dairyman 
Is. per gallon for every gallon of milk he distributed. In the 
case of unemployment pay, an equal return would mean the 
nation paying out £6 for every 20s. the unemployed received. 

That is the tragedy from the citizen’s point of view; the 
tragic thing for the farmer is that the nation has debited agri- 
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culture with £53,000,000 of assistanee through the subsidy, 
though he has only received £8,400,000 of it. As I read the 
Committee’s Report they appreciate that the expenditure of 
£53,000,000 has necessarily resulted in assisting East Anglia. 
The question to which they then addressed themselves was 
whether £53,000,000 could not have been expended to better 
purpose. There are thousands of alternative ways for the 
Government to distribute £53,000,000, and the answer to the 
question “ Could England’s worst enemy have devised a more 
unprofitable way of * blewing * £53,000,000 ? ** must be in the 
negative.—Yours truly, 

14 Wilton Crescent, S.W. 1. WiLLiAM BortTuwick. 

ELECTORAL POLICY 
[To the Editor of THE SpecraTor.] 

Srr,—In a recent article in The News-Letter, the National 
Labour Fortnightly, it was suggested that “it is time that 
we returned to the position of 1931, when it was agreed that 
in supporting the great new Government neither Conserva- 
tives, Socialists nor Liberals were asked to surrender their own 
political beliefs, but that the strength of the new Government 
should lie precisely in the fact that all contributed equally 
their different experiences and ideas in an effort at producing 
a policy combining the best elements in all the old Party pro- 
grammes.” It is difficult with our electoral system, as perhaps 
the writer of the article has discovered, for the parties that 
pave birth to our National Government to make the contri- 
bution they would wish to make towards our national 
policies. In a single-member constituency there is room for 
one supporter only of the National Government. and naturally 
the largest party in the constituency prefers a candidate of 
its own, or if willing to accept a candidate of another party 
gives its support on conditions that leave little room for 
separate identity and influence. 

And yet there is value in the suggestion that neither 
Socialists nor Liberals should be asked to surrender their 
political beliefs. There is no need for such surrender. This 
month’s municipal elections in Geneva, at which I happened 
to be present, were held under a proportional system which 
enabled Radicals, Democrats, the National Union and 
Independents to enter into an electoral alliance whilst pre- 
serving their individuality and their right to a dueshare of the 
representation. The Socialists were the largest single party 
and under our ordinary election methods might well have 
swept the board with a “ landslide,” although they were a 
minority of the whole. Under the proportional system the 
combined “ national’ parties, as they called themselves, 
secured the majority of the seats, and each national party, 
as well as the Socialists, had its fair share. 

The British form of proportional representation, the single 
transferable vote, would enable our “ national” parties to 
enter an election under conditions that were fair to all and 
under which they could contribute their several experiences 
and ideas to the common pool. I have not seen it suggested 
in what other way the present Government, which started 
with being National, can in practice justify the retention of that 
name.—Yours, &c., Jonn Fiscnrer WILLIAMS. 


GENERAL MONCK 
{To the Editor of Tur Sprcravonr.| 
Sir,-—-With regard to the statement by Janus, in your 
Notebook of May 10th, not only did General Monck never 
fight against King Charles I, but he fought for him at the 
siege of Nantwich (Cheshire) on January 24th, 1644, and was 
taken prisoner next day by Lord Fairfax, and sent to the 
Tower of London for two years. Monck took the “ Negative 
Oath ” not to fight against Parliament in 1646, and then went 
to Ireland again to serve there three years, not returning to 
England until six months after the King’s execution.— 
Yours, &ce., JEAN FORBES OF CALLENDAR, 
Earlstoun Lodge, Dalry, Galloway. 


FOREIGN TONGUES 


|To the Editor of THe Srecraror.] 
Sir,— I was almost stunned by the unsurpassable insularity 
of which your correspondent, Mr. G. S. Cockin, made such 
a pitiable display in his letter to The Spectator of May érd. 
What makes it yet more depressing is that he is a member 
of that State-supported organization, the Church, who are 


still ‘in a position to influence very deeply the developing 
minds of our childhood and youth, even though the intelligent 
adult population has long ago ceased to hearken to their 
teaching or to accept unquestioningly their precepts, 

Most members of the Anglican Church have had far better 
opportunities than the ordinary man to educate themselves. 
by reading and by travel, and a great many have mach; 


leisure in the course of their working lives for thought and . 
If Mr. Cockin has had these opportunities, jt. 


culture, 
must then be an index of the obtuseness of his mind that 
he dares at such a time to criticize the publication of articles 
in the two finest continental languages in a reputable English 
journal. 

Never has the need of a good knowledge of these two 
languages in particular been so great as today, and never 
fortunately has the realization of this need been so sincere 
amongst the teaching fraternities and the young people of 
the country. Those of us who have travelled abroad and 
have made an effort to acquire some fluency in French and 
German know how greatly our enjoyment and _ profit has 


been enhanced thereby, and how through such a study we. 


have been made conscious of the merits and the deficiencies 
of our own language. 


I fervently hope that Mr. Cockin’s Bishop is a reader of . 


The Spectator, and, if he is, that he will write you, Sir, a 
letter condemning the views of his colleague and _ re-estab- 
lishing our good opinion of the mental integrity of the 
English clergy. In the meanwhile, I beg of you, in company 
no doubt with the majority of your readers, not to allow 
these attractive weekly articles to lapse.—Yours faithfully, 

M. BurrTeNsHaw. 

The Pathology Department, The University, Birmingham. 


“FAREWELL TO FIFTH AVENUE” 
[To the Editor of Tue SPecraTor.] 


Sir,—It is only in the rarest cases that a publisher should 
protest against the review of a book which has appeared 
under his imprint: but such a ease has occurred, and [ 
wish to protest most strongly against part of the review of 
Cornelius Vanderbilt Junior’s Farewell to Fifth Avenue, 
which appeared in last week’s Spectator, over the signature of 
Mr. Alistair Cooke. I need not say that to Mr. Cooke’s hostile 
criticism of the book itself I make no objection whatever, 
though J am naturally sorry that Mr. Vanderbilt’s auto- 
biography should neither have amused nor have enlightened 
him. But I take the strongest possible objection to the 
following : 


“The English critics have gaily ridiculed Mr. Vanderbilt’s earnest: 


exposé of the sordid naivety of the American social register. .That 
the English reviewers should receive a gratuitous book with ridicnlé' 
is news for nobody. But that their irony is misplaced is.” 

These words must mean that the book has had a contemptu- 
ous reception in England; and that, not to put too fine a 
point on it, is a lie.’ On the contrary, the reception has been, 
not merely favourable, but enthusiastic. The Manchester 
Guardian, for instance, says that it is ‘one of the most 
brilliantly written of recent autobiographies,” and_ that. 
‘““these memoirs ... are invaluable for the light they 
throw on the conditions confronting President Roosevelt ” ; 
The Times concluded a most favourable review with the words 
** Mr. Vanderbilt writes audaciously and is always interesting ”; 
Mr. Raymond Mortimer, in a equally favourable review in 
The New Statesman, remarks that ‘‘ the book is packed with 
amusing and significant stories, and makes excellent reading * ; 
Mr. A. Wyatt Tilby in the Yorkshire Post, considers that ‘* both 
in its bitterness and its hope, he has produced the most vivid 
account of the United States in its hour of trial that has yet 
been published ’’; and the Observer chose it as the ‘* Book 
of the Week,” and gave it enthusiastic praise. 

I have made mention of only a few reviews, in papers of 
various shades of opinion : I could give many more examples 
if space permitted. But I have written enough to show that 
Mr. Cooke owes an apology, not only to readers of The Spectator, 
whom he has misled, but also, and more particularly, to * the 
English critics,’ who are, by implication, accused of an 
obtuseness which they are very far from having shown.— 
Yours faithfully, Victor GOLLANCZ. 

14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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The Age of Wonder 


By L. A. G. STRONG 


Or all contemporary men of genius Mr. De la Mare has been 
worst served by his admirers. » Not by them all, naturally; 
put for every one who has taken his measure, a dozen, missing 
alike the power, the sanity, and the morbidity of his imagina- 
tion, strike a happy equation between his verses and Winnie 
the Pooh, join hands, and dance around. For some reason, 
this filleted version appeals particularly to the academic mind, 
with the result that in universities, and other places where 
taste is formed largely by revulsion from adult promptings, 
Mr. De la Mare receives next to none of the attention which 
is his due. The volume before us* should cure all this. It 
offers a minimum of encouragement to the filleteers, and 
a great deal to everybody else. 

Early One Morning is an examination of the state of child- 
hood. No subject could better suit Mr. De la Mare’s tempera- 
ment. Least sentimental of writers, he has the peculiar 
qualities, the curiosities, the candour, the withdrawals, the 
sudden utter ruthlessness, which make it possible partially to 
enter the child’s world. Partially, because ‘* lambs are not little 
sheep.” 

“Most adults ... are at least friendly to childhood and to 
children. With a benevolent eye they watch their gambols, are 
amused at their primitive oddities, give what they suppose to be 
the countersign, and depart. A few take children as they take one 
another, just as they come, welcome them for what they are, refrain 
from making advances, and are gladly admitted on these terms 
into the confraternity. The very few—as few in books as in life— 
have the equivalent of what the born gardener is blessed with—a 
greenthumb. He can pluck up a plant and without the least danger 
examine its roots.” 

Mr. De la Mare has the green thumb. THe handles his 
subject quite fearlessly, and looks at the roots. Here the sinister 
turn of his imagination stands him in good stead. He can 
reach for the dark obverse of the brightest moon: and no 
one can get on terms with children who is unprepared for 
their darker side. Here, as elsewhere, they can outdo their 
elders. A mob of children in a panic: children, in a frenzy 
of horror, stamping to death a pet animal they have unin- 
tentionally injured : a crowd of small boys, called in thirsty 
from a cricket field, realizing that they had to sit for an 
hour in a classroom, and turning suddenly into maddened 
animals, fighting for a drink: Mr. De la Mare is aware of all 
this, and gives it no more than its due of sympathetic grave 
attention. 

“Children master shared conditions with an amazing rapidity, 
adapt themselves to their surroundings like sagacious chameleons, 
dodge pitfalls, evade the crafty, simulate catalepsy, and when 
pursued, scuttle away into their impregnable burrows. And, even 
more surprising, they consider the feelings of the adult.” 

They do indeed—and to a degree of which, scale for scale, 
few adults would be capable. 

Mr. De la Mare investigates his subject under various 
headings, in the light of his own imagination, and in that 
which a vast company of writers have shed upon it. He calls 

his book “ a piece of literary patchwork ” ; but individuality 
is as clearly manifest in the finding and choice of excerpts 
as in ipsissimis verbis, and the connecting matter is of a very 
high order. I can think of few books which give one a more 
immediate sense of contact with the author. On almost 
every page there is an accuracy of observation, a sinewy 
Phrase, a taut felicity, to brace the mind with pleasure. 
I say almost every page, since there are, here and there, 
pages of a surprising stodginess, where the transcription of 
authorites has become over-conscientious. They are, however, 
few ; and the felicities abound. ‘‘ Of solitude in early childhood 
there is little for the body, but much for the mind.” ‘* He was 


ener One Morning. By Walter De la Mare. (Faber and 
Faber. 21s:) 





a scion of the old contemptibles, the Victorians, to whose 
disconsolate sepulchres continual pilgrimage is being made 
nowadays, not for the purpose of bringing nosegays for remem- 
brance or pansies for thoughts, but of scribbling mocking 
comments beneath their epitaphs.” ‘ Children eating are 
usually engrossed. But occasionally they lift singularly 
intent eyes from the platter to their surroundings ; and the 
ears may be shut when the eyes are wide open.” 

Here are a couple of longer extracts : 

“Some years ago, one cloudless summer morning, my eye was 
attracted—as I was exploring the market-place of an English town 
—by a group of absorbed children aged four or five to twelve, 
hanging over the hurdles of a pen among the sheep. Curious to 
see what gave them such pleasure, I drew near and discovered that a 
boy of fourteen or fifteen was cutting a sheep’s throat with 
a penknife. No doubt he was obeying orders. In any case—it is a 
grievous confession—my stomach so much revolted at the spectacle 
that I hastened away and made no enquiries !_ These young children 
one and all were soberly intent, but not a single face among them 
suggested horror.” 

In a different key : 

“ Blake’s visionary angels may have been (no less ‘ experience ’ 

even if they were) a pure fantasy of the imagination, but we can 
produce no proof of it. And to dismiss or disdain Traherne’s 
‘apprehensions ’ merely because we have never shared them is 
rather too easy a way out of a difficulty. It is in unusual minds 
that we expect unusual events, the fruit of unusual powers of 
perception.” 
Inspired common sense—this, with a rare faculty for wonder, 
is the note of Mr. De la Mare’s reflections and suggestions upon. . 
his theme. For his ease of phrasing, one cannot do better 
than quote the opening paragraphs : 

“There are few things’in the world so sure of a welcome in, 
any human mind as a creature brand-new to this life of ours, young 
in time, and of a brief earthly experience. Its kind matters little ; 
beast, bird, or fish—from the lionet and the infant elephant, by way 
of the long-tailed lamb, that ‘ picture of innocence,’ and the blind 
blunt-headed kitten, to the newly-hatched alligator and the infini- 
tesimal crab—the human impulse is the same. A peculiar wistful- 
ness is mingled with our pleasure in them. We realize their 
comparative helplessness, yet marvel at their finish, competence and 
vigour. They amuse us, yet with a certain pathos. They have 
what is often an odd, awkward, and even grotesque, yet ravishing 
beauty of their own.- There is a tinge of heavenly foolishness in that 
beauty; and we accept these young and ardent living things 
simply for what they are and regardless of their future-—-the sober 
actualism, for example, of the farmyard pig, the inanity of the 
domestic fowl, the cunning of the fox, the ferocity of the panther.” 
The book is not all individual record and conjecture. There 
are statistics, in due proportion. Rejoicing, as we all must, 
in the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children— 
a case mentioned is of ** a baby unlifted out of its cradle for 
weeks, till toadstools grew around the child out of the rotten- 
ness *—we will be pulled up sharply by the knowledge that, 
in 1938, 1,038 children were killed while using the roads ; 
and that 60 to 80 are so injured every day. Other times, 
other barbarities. 

Among the chapter headings are Intelligence, Clothes, 
Conscience, Woes, Memory, Night-Fears, Lessons, Horror, 
School, and Misfits. ‘There are 19 illustrations, all happily 
chosen, of which a photograph of the 11-year-old Henry 
James and the 13-year-old Shelley are of particular appeal. 
The range of authors drawn on is enormous ; nothing is more 
significant of Mr. De la Mare’s perception than his selections 
(and omissions) from modern writers. The book as a whole is 
masterly, and one is tempted after a first reading to say that 
it is the best thing he has done. * Since,” he writes, “ a man 
of genius is said to include among his available elements 
those of a woman and a child, this should give what he tel’s 
us about childhood a value all its own.” He did not mein 
it for himself, but it will do. 
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The Lives of Scientists 


British Scientists of the Nineteenth Century. By J. G. 
Crowther. (Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Crowruer has put together a curious book. He has 
chosen five of the leading physical scientists of the nine- 
teenth century (Davy, Faraday, Joule, Thomson and Maxwell) 
and written an account of each according to the same pattern : 
a simple and clear description of their fundamental dis- 
coveries, interspersed with explanations of their thoughts 
and actions on the basis of Marxian social psychology, and 
here and there a comment of the author’s own, sometimes 
irrelevant and often penetrating. The result is a rather 
bewildering patchwork, as for example (immediately after 
a few paragraphs on Joule’s researches in 1848-50) : 

‘** After the publication of this work in 1850 Joule was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society, at thirty-one years of age. The 
importance of his work was recognized quickly, but not immediately. 
Faraday was thirty-two years of age before he was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society. It is possible that Joule’s social position as 
a son of a rich brewer assisted his early election. By 1850 Joule’s 
scientific reputation was made. He continued to live for thirty- 
nine years, but the results of the scientific researches made during 
this period, thotigh numerous and important, are not of the same 
supreme quality as those made in the first twelve years of hisstudies. 
This is due to the improbability that he would find another region 
of research which would provide such important results and simul- 
taneously suit his particular genius so well. It may also be due to 
his friendship with William Thomson. Joule had too much respect 
for Thomson’s mathematical abilities . . .” 

The style, with its short sentences, staccato rhythm and 
frequent long words such as “‘ ideological,’’ is much the 
same throughout the book, and resembles that of a good 
deal of Marxian literature. The disjointed paragraphs are 
irritating, and help to make the book difficult to read with 
any comfort. Though they sound more naive than they really 
are because of the way they are written, the psychological 
interpretations seem to me on the whole both machine-made 
and wrong. Yet I warmly recommend this book to anyone 
interested in the history of science or the psychology of 
scientists. 

The book is, in fact, very much like a conversation with 
someone of a provoking but interesting mind, well equipped 
with his scientific facts, rather uncritically acceptant of their 
Marxian interpretation—but when away from his textbooks 
full of ingenious ideas. If one is prepared to put up with 
the inconsecutiveness, one gains three kinds of profit, all 
valuable in their way. The first is the pure information ; 
most of us know too little of the lives of scientists, largely 
because they are not, in the ordinary sense, “ interesting ”’ 
lives. (Davy was an exception ; but by the side of Faraday 
and Maxwell, he was not a great scientist at all.) Unless 
one has a taste for the ordinary in lives, so to speak, there 
is not much to be found in scientific biographies ; apart 
from Carden and a handful of others, they are lacking in the 
more obvious forms of colour; by the nature of things, 
their ambitions and successes are on a somewhat reflective 
seale, and in private they have invariably lived in respectable 
domesticity, varying towards asceticism. Mathematicians 
sometimes go mad ; but that spice of variety is rare in experi- 
mental scientists. Such lives are bound to seem dull, if 
one thinks in terms of mistresses, spectacular triumphs and 
failures, of Baudelaire, Dostoevski, Jay Gould or F. E, 
Smith: and, as a rule, the greater the scientists, the duller 
they will seem. It is a pity. For, however one regards it, 
science is playing a dominant part in our culture; and, 
although it is the most anonymous of human. activities, 
one misses something unless one has a nodding acquaintance 
with its chief practitioners. 

That is the accepted reason for reading the lives of 
scientists ; but I am not sure it is the best. Just because 
it takes a little imaginative effort to realize that there were 
moments of excitement in these lives, that the men who 
lived them had their passionate experiences, I am inclined 
to think it is valuable to read about them, in order to 
subtilize one’s interest in human beings. I cannot develop 
the point here, but I suggest that, while anyone can appre- 
ciate that Dostoevski felt strongly when they bandaged 
his eyes before the firing squad, it is the beginning of—what 
shall I call it ?—a cultivation in human insight to have a 
sense of the relations between Davy and Faraday, at the 
time when Davy was enviously trying to persuade his 
protégé to withdraw his candidature for the Royal Society, 


SSS 


Anyway, for one reason or another, it is probably good 
thing to know the facts of-scientists’ lives and learn a smatter 
ing of their scientific achievement. These facts Mr. Crowther 
supplies admirably, so far as I. can judge ; that is, of the three 
lives I knew anything about he provided everything I knew 
and a good deal more besides (except a few scandalous anec. 
dotes of Davy). Naturally, [received his evidence on the other 
two, Joule and Thomson, with complete confidence jn hig 
accuracy. The scientific discussions and descriptions are, gg 
lucid and reliable as one would expect from one of the best 
scientific journalists of the day. 

So that, for its information alone, the book is well worth 
reading. When it comes to Mr, Crowther’s interpretations, it 
is still worth reading, but in a different fashion. For unleg 
one has already accepted Marxian materialism as the fing| 
solution, reading the book turns into an exasperated argu- 
ment, with Mr. Crowther hurling out his propositions from the 
Kremlin wall. 

“Mr. CrowrHErR: Faraday’s permanent acceptance of ¢lasg 
distinction probably reinforced his tendency to individual research, 

ReaDER: Henry Cavendish was the most marked example of 
individual research that ever lived ; he showed all Faraday’s nega- 
tive qualities (about which Mr. C. has some sensible things to say) 
carried to a neurotic extreme. Henry Cavendish was an aristocrat 
and very wealthy : what about this acceptance of class distinction ? 

Mr, CrowTHER: His (James Clerk Maxwell’s) father helped 
James to escape the ideology of the territorial class and become 
acquainted with the spirit of the culture of capitalist industrialism, 

READER : It could be better expressed ; but it means, if it means 
anything, that father and son had a set of interests unlike those of 
most Scottish lairds. And the reason for those interests depends 
about as much on their class as on the colour of their hair. 

Mr. CrowTHER: Faraday had been much affected by the culture 
of the governing class of the eighteenth century. . . . Thomson 
and Joule grew up in the Glasgow and Manchester districts respect- 
ively, chief centres of industrial development. They had matured 
in the culture of leaders of industrialism. Perhaps this helped 
Thomson to know Joule more easily than Faraday. 

READER (impatiently): Mr. C. has compiled hundreds of facts 
about Faraday. Surely he must realize by now that no one could 
know him very easily. And that Thomson would have sheered 
off anyone of Faraday’s make-up, whether he was a duke or a grocer. 
Why won’t Mr. C., in a spirit of scientific observation, make notes 
of all the pairs of people he knows who have (a) an intuitive sym. 
pathy (6) an intuitive antipathy ? He may then begin to believe 
that there are likes and dislikes, just as there are loyalties, which 
have their roots in something more individual than class.” 


In that way one reads on, in a state of interested annoyance, 
It is all, as I said before, like a controversy with an opponent 
who has no doubts about his ground ; like one of those under- 
graduate controversies, when in the middle of the uncertainties 
and the fine vague dreams, a voice came, as from the further 
shore, of someone with a concrete and unshakeable system of 
beliefs. He was wrong, everyone felt : but how exactly was 
he wrong ? A good many people will feel like that over Mr. 
Crowther’s biographies. Sometimes, usually in generaliza- 
tions about groups of people, these ea cathedra judgements seem 
to strike home : sometimes there is really something in them: 
and sometimes, unless one is in the habit of debating with 
Mr. Crowther’s bloc, one is at a loss for the right argument 
although one feels that it exists, 

There is a general impression that remains, however, if the 
reader is at all sceptical and empirically minded : which is, 
that it seems slightly remarkable, even for those who believe in 
Marxian materialism as the ultimate explanation of human 
movements in the mass, to try to explain the details of personal 
life by the same process. Mr. Crowther is a highly intelligent 
man: why does this faith take away all grasp of human reality? 

It is unfair not to repeat that Mr. Crowther is a highly 
intelligent man; and the third, and chief, pleasure of the 
book owes itself simply to that. For information palls and 
argument is an indoor game of which one soon grows tired; 
but intelligent commentary is too rare in any book not to be 
rejoiced over whenever it comes. Mr. Crowther’s book has @ 
great deal of it ; in the midst of the facts, side by side with the 
conventional Marxian ‘ explanations,”’ there is a continuous 
bright-eyed observation which redeems the rest. There are 
acute comments on almost every page; they are not always 
beyond question, but they are delightful in themselves and 
as evidence of a writer alert, travelled, interested in most 
things, combative and humorous. These qualities, which force 
themselves out at odd corners, ought to have made a better 
book ; but, however fervently he tries to suppress them, they 
will illuminate anything Mr, Crowther cares to write. 

C. P. SNow. 
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Marxism with a Difference 


The Price of Peace : The Challenge of Economic Nationalism. 
By Frank H. Simonds and Brooks Emeny. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 

Tae thesis of this book is very simple. The world consists 
of Haves and Have-Nots. The Haves are in favour of 
Peace and the Have-Nots are in favour of Justice. Their 
demand for Justice is engendering fear among the Haves 
and insecurity everywhere. The only way to get rid of this 
insecurity is for the Haves to pay the “price of peace,” 
which involves large sacrifices on their part. 

The reader might conclude that this then is a book on 
the Workers’ Revolution, to be brought about by the over- 
throw of the existing social order, But it is not. It is a 
pook on international politics. Its Rich and Poor are not 
individuals and classes but States and Peoples. It is 
thoroughly Marxian in temper—in its close and penetrating 
analysis, in its mastery of detail, in its rigid abstention from 
moral judgements, above all in its cold fatalism. But it is 
Marxism with a difference. Its capitalists, before whom 
looms Revolution, are the satisfied Powers, the British 
Empire, France, Soviet Russia and the United States: its 
proletarians are Germany, Italy and Japan. Its Revolution, 
if it is to be, will not come by means of barricades but through 
a second world-war, which, unlike the first, ‘“ would be 
fought for clear and precise objectives,’ in the shape of 
control over the essential raw materials and minerals of 
industry. 

This argument is driven home in a series of charts and 
diagrams, from the accomplished hand of Mr. Brooks Emeny, 
which add greatly to the value and interest of the book. 
Thus two most striking pages present the contrast between 
the condition of the United States and of Japan in respect of 
the seven “Great Essentials” (Food, Iron, Machinery, 
Chemicals, Coal, Iron Ore, Petroleum) and the nineteen 
“Critical Raw Materials *? (Copper, Lead, Nitrates, Sulphur, 
Cotton, Aluminium, Zine, Rubber, Manganese, Nickel, 
Chromite, Tungsten, Wool, Potash, Phosphates, Antimony, 
Tin, Mercury, Mica). They bring out very clearly to what 
an extent Japan is a Have-Not: but what is not so clear is 
how, with such resources as she has, this Spartacus among 
the Powers can hope to win a victory in the Slave-War. 

But, leaving such speculations aside, what are we to say 
about the argument of the book as a whole? Much the 
same surely as, in retrospect, we can now say about Marx. 
It is powerful and well-directed pamphleteering ; but, as a 
contribution to the solution of the international problem as 
a whole, it does not stand examination. It is an excellent 
thing that American readers should be told that ** Italian 
Fascism, German National Socialism, and Japanese Im- 
perialism . . . have done no more to make future wars 
inevitable than has the American Democracy by means 
of the Hawley-Smart Tariff, the war debt policy and _ its 
performance at the London Economic Conference.” It 
would do British readers good if an equally well docu- 
mented critic on this side of the water would bring out 
the inconsistency (to use no stronger word) between 
our loudly heralded attachment to the League of Nations in 
one department of our affairs and the unblushing selfishness 
and even brutality of our proceedings in certain other depart- 
ments, such as finance, commerce and agriculture. But, 
pamphleteering apart, the real answer to the argument of 
the book is to be found by questioning the assumption on 
which it is based. That assumption is that riches and poverty, 
well-being and hardship, are experiences not of individual 
human beings, but of States. For Mr. Simonds, unlike Marx, 
Justice as between States is the objective. It will be attained 
when an equilibrium has been established between the 
Possessing States and the Hungry States. But what shall we 
have then, in terms of Mr. Simonds’ philosophy ? An equilib- 
rium, or Balance of Power, between States. Will that ensure 
peace? In the light of history this seems very doubtful. 
Why then should the richer peoples make the sacrifice ? 

The fact is that so long as the problems of international 
politics are thought of in terms of Power-politics—whether 
the power be in the shape of guns or ships or aeroplanes or 
Great Essentials and Critical Raw Materials—they are in- 
soluble. You can only come within reach of a solution by dis- 
carding this whole conception and beginning from the other 
end, by considering what is best, not for States, but for men, 





women and children. Once you look et the international 
scene in that light you realize that the very real problems to 
which this book calls attention cannot be solved by any pro- 
gramme which regards States as ends in themselves. 

What Mr. Simonds therefore should have asked himself is 
whether the States which he enumerates are regarded by their 
rulers as ends in themselves or as instruments of well-being. 
Between Power-States (as we may call them) there can be no 
true co-operation, but at best an uneasy truce. Conflict, not 
co-operation, is the law of their being. But between States of 
the more human type co-operation is possible, co-operation 
leading to a sharing of power or even, as has been attained in 
the domestic politics of such States, peaceful transfers of power. 
In other words, wholesale transfers of power from the richer 
to the poorer members of the Society of States, such as 
Mr. Simonds pleads for, will only become practical politics 
when the States concerned have reached a higher level of 
political morality—the level, let us say, of Sweden. 

This puts the solution of the problem a long way back. But 
Mr. Simonds, who prides himself on being a realist, should not 
boggle at this: for, of course, he must know perfectly well 
that his own proposed solution is, in present circumstances, 
quite impracticable, as impracticable as the pacifist solutions 
he is so fond of deriding. Nevertheless his book remains a 
first-rate pamphlet, full of valuable material for statesmen in 
their ungrateful task of trying to do the best they can for 
justice in a world which is still largely dominated by false 
ideas as to the real object of polities. 

ALFRED ZIMMERN, 


Imperial Problems 


The Empire in These Days. By R. Coupland. (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d.) 

Ix this volume Professor Coupland has collected lectures and 
addresses delivered at his own university and elsewhere, 
travel notes and articles contributed to The Times and other 
periodicals. At first sight the contents seem somewhat mis- 
cellaneous ; but there is a unifying purpose apparent through- 
out to justify the title The Empire in These Days. 'The travel 
notes, confined to Africa, now the main field of our purely 
colonial enterprise, aim at indicating for the uninformed 
reader the physical aspect of our African colonies and some 
of the problems to be dealt with in their administration ; most 
of the other chapters, starting with his inaugural lecture at 
Oxford, wherein he stated his creed and ideal of the British 
Empire and Commonwealth, express his view of questions 
affecting us in our relations with Ireland, India and the other 
dominions. As professor of a living and growing subject, the 
history of the British Empire, the author gives an admirable 
example to his colleagues, not only in the province of colonial 
history, but in that of recent history generally, by not con- 
tenting himself with the study of written documents, but also 
investigating the problems and peoples he has to deal with by 
means of personal observation on the spot. Such personal 
contact must give added value and vividness to his lectures 
at Oxford on imperial problems, just as his visit to Zanzibar 
and his investigations and conversations on the spot increased 
the authority of his biography of Sir John Kirk. 

It must be confessed, however, that the four chapters 
specifically on Africa are the least illuminating in this 
volume. As pictures of scenes in Kenya, Nigeria, Northern 
Rhodesia, &c., they are well enough; but add little to 
the descriptions one expects to find in the ordinary globe- 
trotter’s journals. The chapters on Kenya and on Northern 
Rhodesia are especially defective in any attempt to deal with 
the real problems of administration there, the clash of races, 
for example, in the former colony, and in the latter the starving 
of native services which should be the main, if not the sole, 
justification for our presence in the country. On Nigeria 
Professor Coupland is rather more illuminating in his deserip- 
tion of the Lugard system, undoubtedly the best in Africa, 
of native responsibility, tempered by British supervision, for 
the administration of the native tribes and villages. But even 
here, as is still more obvious in the case of Kenya and 
Northern Rhodesia, one has the impression of him making a 
somewhat hasty tour through the country under the guidance 
of government officials with little opportunity or leisure 
to investigate any special defects or merits in the system, 
For one chapter, chiefly relating to Africa, however, we are 
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grateful to Professor Coupland, that on the Future of Colonial 
Trusteeship. Here, when discussing our colonies generally, 
he ventures on some wise and somewhat disturbing criticism 
of the new policy he detects in our commercial policy towards 
them; a new policy involving some neglect of our essential 
duty of trusteeship for the particular interests of each colony, 
and concentrating on what practically amounts to a reversion 
to the eighteenth-century doctrine that those interests are 
subordinate to the general welfare of the Empire and especially 
of the Mother Country. This chapter, with its effective criti- 
cism of recent tendencies in colonial policy, illustrated by some 
striking examples, is certainly the most impressive in the 
volume ; and it may be hoped that our government and 
legislators will ponder the author’s wise words, which recall 
the highest ideal and the main justification for our imperial 
Inission : 

“ There is danger in regarding peoples as partners who, in fact, 
are still only wards. It may lead to imposing on wards what 
partners would refuse. . . . To talk of ‘ co-operation’ unless we 
are sure it is voluntary goes far to justify what is said abroad of 
our national hypocrisy.” 

Apart from this one chapter, the lectures and articles on 
dominion problems seem to me of greater value than those 
on the African colonies. He expounds as well as it could 
be done the new relations since the War of the dominions 
with one another and the Mother Country, and incidentally 
has a lucid and useful note on the meaning of Dominion 


Status. Nor is he afraid of the deductions that definition 
implies. Especially valuable is his suggestion about Anglo- 


Irish relations that in the case of Southern Ireland. as with 
all the other dominions, we should never fight to keep her 
within the Empire, if she chose to secede, and that if our 
responsible statesmen would make that as plain to the 
Southern Irish people as it is to us, not only would it clear 
the air, but also possibly even minimize their wish to secede, 
since such action would not even give them the prospect 
of another fight! His chapter on Jndia and Dominion 
Status is also useful as a commentary on the scheme now 
before Parliament, of which in general he approves. Parti- 
cularly valuable is his discussion of the reservation of defence 
questions, and the control of the army in relation to dominion 
status. As he points out, in New Zealand, in Canada and 
even in South Africa as late as 1913, the imperial Government 
controlled Imperial troops stationed in those countries for 
some time after they had attained complete self-government, 
and without in any way impairing such self-government. 
India herself will no doubt in time be able to provide for 
her own defence with her own troops; but hardly anybody. 
even in India, believes;that is possible in the immediate 
future ; so that British troops must be left there and must 
as such be subject to British control, again without any 
derogation to self-government in India. 

Finally, I should like specially to commend the last 
chapter in the volume, a charming address on one of the 
author’s own particular subjects delivered at the Guildhall, 
Hull, at the centenary celebration of Wilberforce. 


Basi WILLIAMS. 


A Hopkins Number 


New Verse ; April 1935. Edited by Geoffrey Grigson. (6d.) 
Tue operation of poetry is complex; no single theory can 
go far towards explaining it, and no single type of criticism 
can completely elucidate the work of even a single poet. 
Every critic has, however, his favourite approaches; he is 
more fully conscious of some of the modes of operation of 
words than of others, and, by devoting an entire number 
of New Verse to criticism of the poetry of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, by seven different writers, Mr. Grigson shows the 
superiority of such a symposium over any study of the same 
Jength by a single critic. Each contributor outlines briefly 
one particular approach to the poetry, and the fact that 
such diverse approaches should all be fruitful is a measure 
of the greatness of the poetry. 

The most striking contribution is a short essay by Fr. 
Christopher Devlin, S.J., on Hopkins and Duns Scotus. In 
these days of Thomist prestige it is pleasant to find the im- 
portant philosophy of Duns Scotus making its way out of the 
classroom by any means whatever, for there is much in 
the Scotist attitude which is appropriate to our age, and the 


—————==sa 


present essay is valuable not only for the light it throws oy 
the intellectual content. of Hopkins’ poetry, but also for the 
light which the poetry throws on Scotist philosophy, 

Mr. Humphry House, in a note on Hopkins’ religious jit 
points out that there is no analogy between the “ terrible 
sonnets and the “dark night of the soul”: the sonnets 
spring simply from an intense, but quite normal and yp. 
mystical, sense of failure to interpret the will of God it 
practical life. Mr. Grigson himself, in the first of his typ 
essays. argues very forcefully that the interest of Hopking 
in pain and mutilation did not arise from a pure sympathy 
in martyrdom, but from a sadistic impulse which he tried 
to externalize and control, and that the value of his poetry, 
like the value of ‘Webster's, lies partly in the understanding 
which it gives to us of sides of our own natures which, to 
our detriment, we should prefer to ignore. Mr. Charles 
Madge relates the hyperaesthesia of Hopkins to that of 
Keats and Whitman, and shows that the tendency to luxuriate 
in the sensuous intricacies of lush foliage produces a reaction 
towards a_ glacial winter world of abstraction. Andy 
Bremond, S.J,, illustrates a theory of rhvthmic inspiration 
by reference to ‘“ The Wreck of the ‘ Deutschland,” ** and Mr, 
LI. Wyn Griffith writes an illuminating note on the similarity 
between the ‘ cynghanedd” of classical Welsh poctry and 
the ** consonant-chime *’ of Hopkins. The number ends with 
a very useful short bibliography of books and articles on 
Hopkins, 





MIcHAEL Rosenrs, 


Mutiny in the Fleet 


The Floating Republic. An Account of the Mutinies at 
Spithead and the Nore in 1797. By G. E. Manw aring and 
Bonamy Dobrée. (Bles. 10s. 6d.) 

Tue discipline of any service will depend, obviously, upon 

the acceptance of conditions by those who are brought under 

its control. In the stress of battle, or even that of prolonged 
residence in a foreign land, the discipline of an entire army 
may break, though not necessarily beyond recovery. And 
any discipline will break when those who try to enforce it are 
intolerably stupid, cruel or inefficient, Strikes in industry and 
mutinies in the services are therefore an indication of the 
degree of severity in discipline, of incompetence in administra- 
tion and of inhumanity in treatment which the subordinate 
are able to endure. In the later eighteenth century conditions 
in the British Navy had become so appalling that endurance 
was no longer possible. Men were flogged for trivial offences 
until their backbones were laid bare, they were refused leave, 
they were given uneatable rations, their pay was miserable 
and uncertain, and their general condition (as Johnson 
observed) was worse than that of people in the gasls—and our 
gaols were tolerable imitations of hell. The naval mutinies of 

1797 were inevitable ; the causes were definite, and there is 

no propriety in describing the action of the seamen as an 

* extraordinary, revolutionary movement,”’ which is what we 

read on the wrapper of the book. There was nothing in the 

least mysterious about the motives; they represented a 

rising of the forecastle against the tyranny of the quarter-deck 

and the insufferable stupidity of Sea Lords and Parliament. 

Here, written in a manner comprehensible to the intelligent 
schoolboy, and very well designed for his perusal, is a_first- 
rate account of the mutinies at Spithead and the Nore. Col- 
laboration is a tricky business, but it seems to have worked 

extremely well in this case, where a journalistic rather than 4 

literary style is obviously appropriate. But the authors are 

too modest. They have carried out a great deal of valuable 
and original research, and they have not sufficiently indicated 
the extent of their discoveries. 

The story of the mutinies is a moving story ; in many ways 

a tragic one: the authors term it ‘‘ a queer, poignant, naked- 

nerved chapter,” and they rightly describe the Nore mutiny 

as ‘* blood-expiated and issueless.”” The men had terrible 
grievances to complain of ; they were, indeed, merely claiming 
the rights of men in a civilized community—and they had 
been deprived of those rights. We must remember, at the 
same time, that if the officers were stupid and brutal the men 
could be stupid and brutal too. It was not a mutiny of 
suffering lambs, but of tough and seasoned hearts of oak, many 
of them capable of any atrocity. Yet it was a mutiny of dis- 
ciplined men, a fact which (at Spithead) gave it a certain 
coherence and regularity, and also prevented the worst fere 
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cities of revolt. The Spithead affair, led with great efficiency 
py a body of delegates, was entirely successful; but the 
mutiny at the Nore, unhappily managed by a neurotic and 
feebly rhetorical person called Parker, was a bloody failure. 
The authors have treated their subject with care and a 
most commendable avoidance of bias. ‘They have related the 
various episodes of each mutiny with conscientious detail, and 
ifwe may regret an occasional flippancy we cannot but admire 
the great skill with which a mass of material has been ex- 
ploited and arranged in order. Nautical terms are used with 
reassuring confidence, and we can imagine how readily Mr. 
Manwaring and Mr. Dobrée would have sprung to the lee 
braces or manned the fore-shrouds or bent a staysail if called 
on to do so. More illustrations would have helped the book 
considerably ; particularly some pictures of the ships them- 
selves and of the sailor’s life on board. We are glad to find— 
what is too rarely:found in popular books—a real Index, a 
careful and exact bibliography, and a table of references. ‘The 
final chapter, in which we are told that the lower deck still 
yuminates upon the lessons of the mutiny, is the least happy 
in the book. Any intelligent reader can form his own con- 
clusions, and one who is not intelligent will hardly trouble 
to read a chapter.ot causes and lessons and results. The value 
and importance of the book (and it is both valuable and 
important) will be found in the narrative and in the ample 
documentation. Cc. E. Vunuiamy. 


A Rural Synthesis 


Village England. By Sir William Beach Thomas. 
8s. 6d.) 

As with The Yeoman’s England last year, Sir William Beach 
Thomas has again collected his year’s observations of the 
country into a book, this time under the title of Village 
England; a title it takes, perhaps, from the first chapter—a 
forcible apologia for country life and country outlook. It is 
becoming more and more acutely felt that the true dynamic 
of that life is the one physic that a desiccated civilization 
needs. Yet just what the special virtue of that old life was, 
for which a thatched roof and studded walls stand already as 
too facile a symbol; and how it may be distilled and injected 
into a world that has no desire to * return” but to progress, 
is a matter towards which general opinion can only grope its 
way. For one thing, there is little of it left—the shepherd’s 
solitude, the harvester’s comradeship. The mind, too, has 
been tuned to such a different vibration that there is little 
more definable than a sense of nostalgia as over the enchant- 
ment of a childhood scene. Sir William speaks severely yet 
truly : 

“They are consumers, so thoughtlessly concerned with con- 

sumption that they cannot or will not trace the bread back to 
the grain, or feel that the shop is founded on the field.” 
He goes on to give what should be a classic instance of the 
effect of that sense of process above individuality which 
dominates country work. ‘The labourer, instructed in his 
master’s absence to plant an orchard, did as he was told 
except in one respect : 

“* You did tell me,’ he said, ‘to plant the apple trees here and 

the walnut trees there; but I have planted the walnut trees here 
and the apple trees there. It did seem to me that some day, 
when you and me was gone, them walnut trees would shade them 
apple trees.’ ”’ ; 
After his confession of faith Sir William proceeds to his theme 
of the seasons. January to December: the form of such a 
book is as fixed as the sonnet, and is equally unconstraining 
to the ~ free play of life” within it. 

Sir William occupies a unique position in being in himself 
a sort of synthesis of all phases of country life and work; he 
brings us news, as it were, from all fronts. Village England 
is the record of an exceptional year—of drought, of bumper 
crops of fruit; but also of the by-play of life in hedge and 
field, the ambushed glimpse, as well as of the latest from the 
Tesearch station. Humanity and nature are interwoven in 
his pages in proportion as they are in the country itself. The 
thing newly observed is placed in its true light against the 
background of his experience. Almost every month of his 
calendar has yielded something which calls for readjustment 
of previous estimates. 

The news, for instance, of the transatlantic migration of 
Monarch butterflies yet deepens a mystery of nature. He 


(Maclehose. 


notes that the time of hay-cutting is growing earlier and 
earlier owing to scientific research proving a greater nutriment 
in the young grass; though in parts of Hereford they still 
time it by the flowering of the rhododendrons. In the 
eastern counties June the twelfth used to be reckoned the 
appropriate date. He sees, without abating one jot of 
the practical outlook, a new harvest picturesqueness in the 
hay sweep; and even after watching a harvester-thresher at 
work he proclaims that the * joy in harvest ” remains. 

It is typical of Sir William’s outlook that the reader can 
hardly discover in him a preference for one part of the country 
over another: lowland or highland, grass or arable. But one 
may detect perhaps an extra affection for Herefordshire. 
Certainly, some of his most interesting pages are on the 
revival of the cider orchards and on cider apples. 

There are some good photographs, but no more vivid than 
the pictures that the author’s pen summons by the way: the 
old family of gleaners sitting among their gleanings stacked 
from floor to ceiling of their cottage; the shimmer of a 
barley field; a sale on a decaying farm. The sanity of true 
knowledge and an eye for essentials are what make Jillage 
Engiand an authentic reflection of village England of today. 

ADRIAN BELL, 


Domenico Scarlatti 
(1685-1757). 


os.) 


A Background for Domenico Scarlatti By 

Sacheverell Sitwell. (Faber and Faber. 
Ir is good for us to be reminded that, besides Bach and 
Handel, another very distinguished composer was born 
in 1685, Domenico Scarlatti. He has been neglected by 
biographers, unjustly, in view of the great merit of his work, 
yet not without reason. few facts are known about 
his life that a full-length, substantial study of him would 
involve a detailed chronological survey of his music, and 
this is not a task to be attempted lightly, as there is only 
one complete edition of his five hundred and forty-five 
Sonatas for the harpsichord, in eleven volumes without an 
index, and arranged in a decidedly arbitrary manner. Mr. 
Sitwell’s book, as can be gathered from its title. does not 
attempt this, its chief aim being to convey the atmosphere 
of the various places in which Scarlatti lived and wrote. 
Some of the elaborate descriptions of scenery seem to me 
to be prolonged out of proportion to their relevance, but 
Mr. Sitwell’s sensitiveness to atmosphere and local colour 
often leads to ideas of great interest. The strange Spanish 
royalties under whom Scarlatti worked are vividly depicted, 
and in the chapter on the Spanish element in Scarlatti's 
music a very just estimate is given of its extent : 
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portico and progresses in Italian architecture, or it is the whole 
scene in the native idiom heightened into virtuosity.” : 
There is a tendency at the moment to exaggerate any 
nationalistic trait of this kind, and Mr. Sitwell has shown 
admirable balance of judgement in this matter. He is also 
very convincing in the emphasis laid on the brisk, Neapolitan 
strain in Scarlatti’s musical personality : 

** He had, even, the alert nerves of someone. who is used to traffic, 
No one who has passed his life in the country could have written 
the musie of Scarlatti. He has no time to waste, and makes his 
points as sharply and rapidly as a jazz composer.” 

This last sentence is quoted from the Epilogue, which is, 
for the musician, perhaps the most interesting section of 
Mr. Sitwell’s book. It deals with the work of Domenico 
Scarlatti in relation to that of other composers, a distinction 
being drawn between ‘ inhabited music,” and music in 
which the composer expresses merely himself. Scarlatti 
naturally falls into the former group, but some of Mr, Sitwell’s 
statements are to me debatable, e.g., “* The piano Sonatas 
of Beethoven portray the conflicts of the soul; and, on 
occasion, it may be thought, of a soul more simple than 
that of Beethoven.” Nor can I entirely follow his attitude 
towards Mozart. Apparently his slighter piano works are 
** wanderings into an ideal world’ as opposed to his larger 
works, which are presumably inhabited, yet the second 
subject of the first movement of the clarinet Quintet, 
admittedly one of his greatest works, is quoted as being 
attributable to nothing but ‘“ the sudden afflatus, the inex- 
plicable accession of poetry.” With this last remark I agree 
entirely, but surely the essential difference between great 
and small Mozart is precisely that the former wanders into 
worlds even more ideal than those of the latter. To me, 
at least, it is the slighter works of Mozart, such as the Haffner 
Serenade, that savour most of the eighteenth-century sur- 
roundings in which they were written. However, as Mr. 
Sitwell himself says, ‘‘ music can mean anything to anybody,” 
and in questions of this kind, personal opinions are bound 
to vary. The comparison between Scarlatti and Haydn 
is interesting and imaginative, and appropriate emphasis is laid 
both on the likenesses and the differences between him and 
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Liszt. Possibly more mention might have been mage a 
the operatic element-in Scarlatti’s work. A highly pi 
contrast is drawn between the fresh -vivacity of the mag 
and the strangeness, bordering on insanity, of the Spanig, 
royalties for whom it was written. y 
Taken as a whole, Mr. Sitwell’s book, without attempting 
to be in any way a profound study of Scarlatti, is a sensitiyg 
and most readable work which should undoubtedly, iNncreag 
the general interest in the music of a very remarkable compoger! 
rf. a Ravcuirre, a 
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Lawrence and ‘ Miriam’ =z 

D. H. Lawrence. A Personal Record. By E. T. (Cape, 5a) le 

Or the achievement of D. H. Lawrence might be said what a 
Chaucer observed of Predestination: “of it is greet diy. 
putisoun, and hath ben, of an hundred thousand men;"” 
about an equal amount of solemn futility has been expended, 
on each of the two subjects. In reviewing Mrs. Lawrence's 
memoirs a few weeks ago I expressed the hope that we might. 
now have a rest from Lawrence’s life for a time, but no doubt 
the present volume is only the first of another stream of 

earnest reminiscences and commentaries. Presumably Lawrence ay 

had a dentist, he wore shirts, he disliked dogs ; and befor rh “ 

we have finished we shall have volumes from the dentist; oon 


the shirtmaker, and the man who failed to sell him a dog, 
elucidating the peculiar niceties of their own relationships, 
No doubt, too, there will be people to praise them when they | 
come, as essential contributions to the ‘ complete under. 
standing * of Lawrence. The books we are expected te 


read about him presumably constitute the price we haye to 
pay for Lawrence’s own writings. e 
Ne 
pict 
side 
mak 


These remarks may perhaps give an unfair impression of 
the merit of the present book. It is not an essential book 
(no bovk about books, or a writer of books, in the last analysis 
is), but it is not a negligible one, and its writing has a certain 
justification. The author was the original of the character 
of Miriam which Lawrence drew, with an essential distortion 
of actual circumstances, in his early novel Sons and Lovers. 
She was more closely associated with Lawrence than was 
anyone else. during his childhood and adolescence. They 
discussed books, religion, the present and the future, and 
experienced countless enthusiasms and — disappointments 
together. She recognized his unusual gifts more clearly 
than anyone else, and had to support the impact of his temper- 
ament while his character was coming to maturity: . he 
described her later as “ the anvil on which I have hammered 
myself out.” It seems probable then their companionship 
would have matured into adult love, but unfortunately for the 
happiness the deep affection which they had for one anoth 
was shipwrecked through the interference of Lawrenges 
mother. She demanded that they should either. be forma 
engaged or that they should see less of one another, mM 
Lawrence, then neurotically bound .to his own mothe 
declared that he had looked in his heart and could not a 
that he loved her as a husband should love his wife. From 
this premature interference—Lawrence afterwards called it 
“ the slaughter of the foetus in the womb *—their relationship 
never recovered. Lawrence never ceased to search. for 
psychological explanations of his hesitation, declaring that 
his capacity for the two kinds of love, spiritual and sensual, 
were totally discrete, but protesting at the same time that 
she must not marry anyone else because she was necessary, 
to him, and perpetually analysing her with a ruthless tac¥ 
lessness. They parted only to meet again several ti ) 
with increasing unhappiness on each occasion, until final 
the distorted version of their relationship which he gave it 
Sons and Lovers “ gave the death-blow ” to their friendship? 
She did not see him again after that book was completed. + 

It is a pathetic story, which is here told simply and with, 
sincerity, if with little literary distinction. Apart from the 
account of the relationship between Lawrence and E, T. 
there is a certain amount of interesting material concerning 
Lawrence’s family, the other friends of his childhood, and his 
early attitude to his own writing. ‘There is, too, a long and 
illuminating chapter on his early reading: the critie of 
Lawrence’s prose with an eye on influences will note, with 
perhaps a slightly malicious interest, that two of his earliest 
enthusiasms were for Lorna Doone and the novels of Fenimore 
Cooper. DerREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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we have encountered in modern travel literature. The 
travellers are presented as living personalities; the reader is 
gven the impression of sharing their hopes and fears.” 


—Glasgow Herald, 
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From Miss K. M. Courtauld, -‘Knight’s Farm, Earls Colne, 
12.2.27 


Dear Sirs—The Hydram you fixed here 43 years ago has 
done its work splendidly; we are never short of water. 
It supplies two sets of farm buildings, house, stable and 
cottage. I cannot think what we should do without it. 
I have since put in a second Hydram to supply some 
cottages—Yours faithfully, K. M. Courtauld 
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Fiction 
Glasshouses. By Arthur Stephen. (Cranley and Day. 
The Uncertain Glory. By Bruce Marshall. (Gollancz. 


The Woman and the Sea. By Concha Espina. (Jarrolds. 
The Johanna Maria. By Arthur van Schendel. (Cape. 


7s. 6d.) 
8s. 6d.) 
7s. 6d.) 
6s.) 
Tue difference between authors who can write but will not 
take pains and authors who are willing to take any amount of 
pains but cannot write is that the first sins against God and the 
second sins against man. In the first novel I opened this week 
I came, in the first few pages, on this sentence—describing a 
young man’s arrival in a famous city : 

“A great noise was going on outside the station and he had 

difficulty in freeing himself of the many porters who offered him 
their services, but finally managed to fix up with a reasonably 
responsible looking person who procured him a car.” 
There, in one flat sentence, is enough to show that this is an 
author who is not an author. Fifty words and not one single 
detail to fillear oreye! ‘ A great noise . . . was going on!” 
** A reasonably responsible looking person !*’ Yes! Person! 
*“Who procured ”—Procured !—* him a car.” Yet, of this 
novel, the publishers inform us that Mr. Beverley Nichols 
writes: ‘I can honestly say this novel has great merit.” 
Well, it has, or rather its author has, the merit of sincerity and 
earnestness ; but I fear his merit as a writer is very small 
indeed. 

The astute publisher of The Uncertain Glory, a book of the 
other sort, knowing possibly that it is a novel by a man who 
‘an write but has not taken the trouble to write as well as he 
might, offers us no account of the book ; he prefers, instead, 
to “instruct the reader “*—just like that, ‘* instruct the 
reader, to take it down from the shelf and read the first few 
pages.” His implied opinion is absolutely sound, for Mr. 
Marshall writes with punch. Obediently we open the book 
and find ourselves in a Scottish church listening to a hell-fire 
sermon on urban morality. Presently we come to this 
paragraph : 

* Alec McRobbie, the Treasurer's elder son, still feeling stiff and 
sore after yesterday afternoon’s football match, stretched out his 
legs so that the pale blue trunks of sock stuck out more than ever 
from under his dark blue trousers, and thought into their criss-cross 
rege a whole concatenation of bewilderment and uncertainties. 
First of all, he wondered what on earth religion had been invented 
for, if it was going to stop a chap having his bit of fun with a bint 
every now and then. Secondly, he wondered what it must feel like 
to be a minister, and never be able to say ‘ bloody’ or wink at a 
pretty girl when you passed her in the street. Thirdly, he wondered 
if the mater understood all the tripe Biblethumping Bobbie was 
kpewing out. Fourthly, he wondered if Nessie Purves had really 
meant it when she said she would meet him outside the Burns 
Picture house at six o'clock tomorrow night. Fifthly, he wondered 
what Biblethumping Bobbie would say if he knew about young 
Bannock (his son) having shaken a leg in the Haggis with Maggie 
Wauchope (a prostitute) only a fortnight ago. Sixthly, he won- 
dered what the congregation would do if he were suddenly to get up 
on his hind legs and shout out : * Bobbie, you old liar, the Haggis 
is a jolly decent place and so say all of us.’ Seventhly, he began to 
wonder all over again what religion had been invented for.” 

There again, is the whole quality of a writer in one paragraph’ 
his force, satire, brand of humour, credibility, and vulgarity’ 
For his novel of life in a Scottish city, that might be Aberdeen 
or Glasgow, is in the style of that paragraph a powerful cartoon 
in Jurid colours, packed with figures, every one of which 
impresses us with his or her, perhaps rather obvious, reality ; 
men and women with whose follies, ambitions and miseries we 
cannot but sympathize—scheming Scottish and Irish poli- 
ticians and their simple honest wives, churchmen of all creeds, 
loose women, university professors (virtuous and otherwise), 
slang-tongued, blood-warm, whisky-drinking, knee-displaying 
daughters, and callow young men like Alee McRobbie. And 
vet, for all that, and though it is all done with gusto, with 
infectious energy and a shrewd acid wit-—a long list of virtues 
in any one writer——it is exasperating in a manner difficult to 
describe, which expresses itself in the feeling that we see in 
Mr. Marshall a fine writer selling for the cheap, quick effects 
that are the abomination of the modern novel, all that is 
meant, in satire as well as everything else, by restraint of 
phrase, balance of emotion, suspension of judgement, and that 
reticence which is nine parts of subtlety. 

The pertinence of all this admittedly depends on whether 
Mr. Marshall has or has not buried his talents. If I am 
wrong, and he ean be no better than a topical cartoonist, 
then what I have said is as futile as to complain that Mr. 
Kepstein could make better wax-flowers if he tried harder. 





es 


But a critic can do no more than express the faith he hy 
in him, and in that faith I do regret the power of the 
racket in literature to vitiate so utterly the undog 
qualities of such potentially great writers of fiction as thi, 
However, if it pleases Mr. Marshall, we may say that hy 
is another Cronin, and likely to hit the bell just as resoundingly 
before, like so many more, moriturus nos salutat. ' 

The Spanish-American racket produced and killed 
Espina, whose Agua de Nieve, Melting Snow (1911), ig here 
translated under the somewhat inept title of The Woma, 
and the Sea. This restless, passionate story of one of the 
oldest types of unwomanly women, the steel-hard and acqui. 
sitive egotist, who abandons the man she loves, steals 
husband from a friend, and virtually sends him to his 
is offered us as one of the foremost works of a famous Spanish 
woman writer. If it pleases Northern readers it will 
more because it is written with verve than because it evokes 
any deep echo of interest in the strange character it dissegts, 
I am not sure, indeed, that it is written with “ verve,” unley 
that is the word to suggest a style of writing that applig 
to the heroine, Regina de Alcantara, such a list of turbulent 
adjectives —all taken from the same two pages—as : passionate, 
deep. ardent, caressing, insatiable, pale, agitated, lithe 
slender, beautiful, sensitive, musical, seductive, half-mocking, 
vibrant, and more besides. If it suggests, rather, the purple 
of Mrs. Elinor Glyn, nobody can deny that we at least get 
our money’s worth of Southern passion and colour. I under. 
stand, however, that Concha Espina has done better with 
more homely subjects. 

From these two eager novelists who can write but, 
here at any rate, do not, we turn to The Johanna Maria, 
by the Dutch writer Van Schendel. Here is a remark 
able novel of Dutch  sailing-life, slow and_ steady as a 
sturdy ship. sedate in its lyricism, phlegmatic as_ with 
the sediment of thought, as lovely as a Dutch land. 
scape, as familiar and homely as the other books in 
this list are essentially modern and vulgar. Its heroine 
is the ship, ‘Johanna Maria,’ who in her forty years of life 
passes from hand to hand and sea to sea. But its hero is 
the real hub of the book—Brouwer the sailmaker who follows 
his beloved until he possesses her; only to find, though it 
does not hurt his love, when he berths her at last in Amsterdam, 
that she has become a curiosity in a world she has long 
outlived. It is a somewhat sad book, with its suggestion 
of vanished times and vanished men, but when it breaks, 
occasionally, into a little subdyed song, then it becomes 
one of the loveliest books of the sea that the heart could 
desire. 

I do not know what it may sound like in Dutch, but the 
translation is in sensitive English that is most pleasant to 
read. In his introduction ‘‘Q.’? wonders whether it is 8 
book that will live. If Van Schendel has written a few 
more like it—since unhappily, in these days, quantity counts 
as well as quality for immortality—I feel that it has a claim 
to be remembered by at least all lovers of solid books. 

SEAN O’FAOLAIN, 


Current Literature 


THE MANCHURIAN ARENA: AN AUSTRALIAN 
VIEW OF THE FAR EAST 
By F. M. Cutlack 

The author of this little book (The Australia Book (Co, 
2s. 6d.) accompanied Mr. Latham, the Australian Attorney- 
General and Minister for External Affairs, on his Far Eastern 
Mission in 1934, as the correspondent of the Australian 
Press Assoviation. Travelling. beyond. the official ambit 
of the Mission, Mr. Cutlack went to see for himself what 
Japan was doing in Manchuria, and he returned to Australia 
convinced ‘ that the cause of better relations in the Pacific, 
of fair play, and of Australia’s own interests, demand 4 
review of the League’s judgement against Japan, and 4 
reconsideration of Britain’s recent Eastern policy.” Mr 
Cutlack spent only the brief period of a flying visit in North 
East Asia and seems to have relied largely on Japanese 
sources, supplemented by information from persons of the 
well-known leaning of Captain M. D. Kennedy and Mr. Bland. 
Incidentally, he gives several pages to a damaging account, 
the Lytton Commission given by Mr. Kinney, the publicity 
agent of the South Manchurian Railway. But he has, none the 
less, written a useful, and perhaps significant pamphlet- 


significant, because if Mr. Latham carried’) home the same 


convictions from the Far East, there is clearly matter for 
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IRELAND 


We're inclined to ignore the Irish Free 
Stateasa holiday place—simply because 
of the narrow strip of water between. 
It is the more strange since there are. 
comfortable express trains to take us 
to the port as well as fine big steamers 
to take us across the channel. 
The voyage from Holyhead to Kings- 
town or Fishguard to Rosslare is a very 
pleasant experienceand takes less than 
three hours. And what a magnificent 
holiday awaits visitors tolreland 
—fishing, boating, bathing, golf, 
walking, climbing—all amidst 
the most romantic scenery 
from Donegal’s Mountains to 
Killarney’s Lakes. 

Write for the Great Southern 
Railway’s Special Folders— 
Seven-Day Contract Tickets, 
‘* All-in” Tours, including Rail, 
Motor, Sightseeing and Hotels. 
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holiday. 


The revaluation of Belgian currency will make a holiday in that 
country more inexpensive for British visitors. 

What a gorgeous chance to visit lively Ostend, and those numerous 
Coast resorts with their miles of golden sands, stretching right along 
the Belgian Seaboard and linking up with Malo-les-Bains, Wimereux, 
Le Touquet, Deauville, Dinard and the Brittany Coast. 

The very names conjure up visions of gay casinos, bathing in warm 
sunny seas, and sport of all kinds. 

Think, too, of Paris (City of Light and Laughter) and Brussels 
(where the great International Exhibition is being held this year) and 
those quaint old cities of Bruges, Ghent, Lisieux, and Rouen, to 
mention only a few. 

There are Cheap Tickets to Belgium and France for varying periods. 


IS WAYS TO HAPPY DAYS 


T “tots so much to amuse and interest you in a Continental 
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serious discussion between the Foreign Office and the Australian 
Prime Minister, now in London, on the attitude of Australia to 
British policy in the Far East. : 


THE VOYAGE OF THE TAI-MO-SHAN 
By Martyn Sherwood, R.N. 


Writers who go adventuring in search of copy provide 
most of our modern books about the sea, and it is from 
them that most people derive their impression of sailing 
the ocean in a small boat; and a hazardous and emotional 
business it seems to be. One notices with relief that Mr. 
Martyn Sherwood, the author of The Voyage of the Tai-Mo- 
Shan (Bles, 12s. 6d.) has the letters R.N. after his name, 
and welcomes an account by a “ professional.” The book 
is exactly what it should be, coming from a naval officer : 
informative, unpretentious, orderly, and written in clear 
direct English entirely free from poeticising. The author's 
aim was not to thrill or amuse—though, of course, he does 
so indirectly—but to set down for the interest and assistance 
of others how five naval officers prepared for and accomplished 
a successful ocean voyage in a yacht with the minimum of 
expense and the maximum of comfort and speed. In the spring 
of 1932 Lieutenants Ryder, Francis, Salt, Sherwood, and 
Surgeon-Lieutenant Ommanney-Davis, serving on the China 
Station, secured permission and the necessary leave to sail 
a yacht t6 England, partly for experience and partly- to 
make meteorological observations. The 23}-ton * Tai-Mo- 
Shan ’ was built to their own specifications, with the assistance 
of Mr. Rouse, the Vice-Commodore of the Royal Hong-Kong 
Yacht Club. They set sail from Hong-Kong on May 31st, 
1933. Their decision to carry no engine, and trust entirely 
to their ketch rig, was amply justified by the progress they 
made. They sailed the 545 miles to Formosa in five days, 
thence going by the Aleutian Islands to Alaska, and down the 
coast to the Panama Canal. Passing the Bahamas they had 
their first mishap, running aground on Crooked Island. The 
natives had one shovel for burial purposes, which they lent 
stipulating that it should not get wet, so it took them a 
fortnight to refloat the yacht. ‘The Atlantic was crossed in 
twenty-nine days, and on May 30th, a year after setting sail, 
they reached Dartmouth. The appendix includes plans, lists of 
supplies, instruments, and papers, notes on wireless, water 
supply and navigating, and other . valuable information 
for anyone who would follow in their wake. 








The Antiseptic, Germicidal 


| and Cleansing Tooth Paste 


KOLYNOS. 


DENTAL CREAM 
Awarded 

the Blue Seal of the 

Institute of Hygiene 

for Consistent Merit, 

Quality and Purity, 

for the last Twenty 


Years. 
KOLYNOS—the scientific Dental Cream, cleans 


and whitens teeth quickly and effectively because 
it contains antiseptic, germicidal and cleansing 
properties not found in ordinary preparations. It 
acts so as to remove unsightly stain and wash 
away the germ-laden “ bacteria-plaque "’ covering 
from the teeth. This super-cleansing improves 
astonishingly the appearance of your teeth and 
makes them whiter—shades whiter. 

XK TRY KOLYNOS. See how it gives teeth new lustre, 
new clearness and makes them more attractive 
than you believed possible. Being highly concen- 
trated, Kolynos is extremely economical—half-an- 
inch is enough. Kolynos is BEST used on a 
DRY toothbrush. 

NOW 1/- (formerly 1/6) NEW LARGE SIZE 1/9 


Get a tube of KOLYNOS today 


MADE IN ENGLAND 














PIONEER SHIPOWNERS 
By Clement Jones 


In the nineteenth century, England won her comme: 
supremacy largely as‘the result of. private enterprise, 
Mr. Clement Jones points out, the time was ripe for the: 
development of a great Merchant Marine, and in Pip. 
Shipowners (Liverpool : Charles Birchall and Sons, 10s, 6d) 
shows how this was accomplished, and sketches the careersofq, 
chief figures who took part in it. A great deal of capsy 
research among family papers and letters was neces 
for historians have not yet given due attention to the founds 
and builders of the fleets which opened up the whole 
to the British manufacturer and merchant. The result ig g 
series of fascinating, but all too brief, glimpses into the 
beginnings of the Allan, Cunard, P. and O., Ellerman-Wilsgg, 
Orient, Union. Castle, Inman, Leyland, White Star, Harrisos 
Elder Dempster, Furness Withy and Booth Lines, Jy 
book consists of sixteen short biographies of leading shipowne, 
of the nineteenth century, and though as the great-g 
of James Cropper who ran the first regular trans-Atlanty 
packet service, his personal interests are in Liverpool, My 
Jones has selected his subjects from different ports, ang 
allowed one chapter only to each Line. A comparison of any 
one of them with old Sylvanus Heythorpe, the Liverpo 
shipowner portrayed in The Stoic, makes one wonder fin 
what depths of his imagination Mr, Galsworthy drew that ol 
reprobate. Mr. Jones proves that only the title has any 
reference to actual facts, which show them to have been ng 
merely wealthy merchants, but public servants devoted 
the welfare of their country. James Cropper was an anti 
slavery pioneer, the founder of an industrial agricultur 
school for boys, and of cotton mills in Ireland to better th 
conditions of the peasants. Thomas Ismay, the builder of the 
White Star Line, put the whole of his fleet at the Governments 






' disposal during the Russo-Turkish War. Charles Booth, 


whom William Rothenstein called ‘* the ideal man of com. 
merce,”’ is as well known for his great book on social problems, 
The Life and Labour of the People of London, as for the line 
which bears his name. The book is illustrated with portraits 
and photographs, 


THE MODERN MOVEMENT IN PAINTING 
By T. W. Earp 


Even a confirmed disliker of coloured reproductions of 
all kinds can yet recommend the volume, The Modem 
Movement in Painting (Studio, 7s. 6d.) which forms the special 
spring number of the Studio. It contains sixteen coloured re 
productions of paintings produced in the last fifty years, and 
these reproductions give as good.an idea of the originals asis 
possible on a small scale and with the present limitations of 
colour printing. In general, too, the works selected for re 
production adequately represent the schools dealt with. ‘We 
wonder slightly at the omission of Gauguin, and we should not 
ourselves have included a Chagall or a Pierre Roy, but thatis 
mainly a matter of personal taste. Nor should we always 
have chosen the particular examples of the different artists 
which appear here, but the editor has clearly been partly 
influenced by what paintings are accessible in England or ar 
in some way convenient for reproduction. Mr. Earp con 
tributes an introduction of forty pages in which he sketches 
the history of painting from Impressionism to the beginnings 
of Super-realism. This sketch is written with clarity and 
sympathy, though at moments the style is perhaps a little 
highly coloured.. In one detail we would disagree with M. 
Earp—namely, when he attributes to the Fauves the é- 
sertion of the traditional idea that “ a thing must be beautiful 
in itself to admit of beauty being produced from it.” This 
idea had been gradually abandoned throughout the nineteenth 
century and to a contemporary of Courbet the matter of his 
paintings seems to have appeared as unattractive as the dead. 
fish of Matisse or the clowns of Rouault. The unimportanced 
beauty in subject was confirmed by the Post-Impressionists 
(Cézanne in still life, Van Gogh in figure painting), and the 
Fauves needed only to carry to its logical! conclusion a tel 
dency already well developed before their time. 


THE MAGIC GATE OF THE SAHARA 
By Angelo Piccioli 


The Magic Gate of the Sahara (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) is a series 
of little connected jottings collected during an extended 
tour of Tripoli. It is somewhat outside the usual run é 
travel books since Dr. Piccioli describes neither the people 
nor the scenery of Tripoli, but rather the effect of both on 
himself. He does, however, manage in some curious Way 
to catch something of the stagnant spirit of Arab-African 
civilization, countries where Western culture is too heavily 
super-imposed on the indigenous for the latter to survive 
as a living force. In truth, the Arab—outsidé Arabia af 
any rate—has been repeating stereotyped forms both in his 
art and in his mode of life for ten centuries. Now, the form 
is no longer practical, and is not suited to the country # 
the man. The somewhat florid style is not helped by the 
translation ; but the numerous illustrations are excellent. 
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“Fashions in cars may veer this way 
and that, but there is still no dispu- 
ting what is the Best Car in-the World. 
.... this is a vehicle which, with the 
materials employed in its construc- 
tion, should give unfailing service 
for ten, twenty—who knows how 


ROLLS ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


CONTINENTAL TOURING SALOON 


many—years; while the classic pro- 
portions of the radiator and bonnet 
are happily reflected in the many 
fine bodies now being offered by 
British coachbuilders. Long may the 
combination flourish.” — Reprinted 
from ‘Motor Sport? March 1935 


Rolls-Royce Ltd. have some excellent reconditioned 
and guaranteed Rolls-Royce cars for 
disposal at moderate prices 





ROLLS-ROYCE LTD 14-15 CONDUIT ST LONDON W1 TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 6201 





led Buy a Car Made in the United Kingdom 























Rebuild ‘ 
your Health (& <=S=se4 


> 


>. me A » 

.... in beautiful surroundings 
Come to THE STAN- Bath, Phototherapy, Electric 
BOROUGHS—A Hydro and Light Bath, Bergonie Chair, 
Health Home, combining the Artificial Sunlight, Massage, 
very latest facilities for the ap- X-Ray, Baths of ali kinds. Resi- 
plication of Natural and Medical dent~ Physicians. A booklet has 
"Science. All the amenities of a been prepared which describes 
first-class Hotel plus the most the unique success achieved by 
modern Hydrotherapeutic and this Woodland Hydro in the 
Electro-curative apparatus, treatment of illness and the re- 
The Stanboroughs’ equipment in- storing of the joy of life to 
i thousands of sufferers. Write 
yoy Radiant Heat, lonization, now to the Sec. for a Free copy 
iathermy, Nauheim Bath, Sitz of Booklet A. 


« STANBOROUGHS 


cludes Electric Bath, High Fre- 





HYDRO AND HEALTH HOME 
Watford (Telephone Watford 6252) Herts. 


BATH x 


according to the late Lord Rosebery. 

the loveliest city in these islands with 

the finest Roman remains and Georgian ee 
architecture; healing waters and modern Spa ~~ 

is, too, the most convenient centre for touring 

the historic West Country. Any information 

desired gladly sent post free by Inquiry Office, 

the Pump Room, Bath. Travel by Rail from 

London (Paddington Station) by the G.W.R. Spa 
Expresses at 11.15 a.m. or 1.15 p.m. mid-day. From 
the Provinces by LMS and G.W.R. 














Where shall we go this year? “Holiday Haunts” 
answers the question! In word and picture it 
gives you a host of delightful suggestions that 
will help you decide upon your ideal holiday: 


@ OVER 1,000 PAGES @ 300 PHOTOGRAPHS 
@ 8.000 HOLIDAY ADDRESSES 
@ DESCRIPTIONS OF 700 RESORTS 


@ 16-PAGE G.W.R. CENTENARY SUPPLEMENT 
IN 2-COLOUR PHOTOGRAVURE 


ON SALE EVE 





GRAND PUMP ROOM HOTEL 
PREMIER HOTEL WEST OF ENGLAND, 
Phone: Bath 3266. *Grams; “ Pumpotel Bath.” 
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Finance 
Cheap Money and the Investor 


WE seem to be living in times when the problem of the 
Debtor receives far greater attention than, that of the 
Creditor. The most striking instance of what I am refer- 
ring to is perhaps furnished in the United States where 
the crisis of 1933 was really an internal Debtors’ crisis. 

Owing to the extent to which producers and Stock 
Exchange speculators had alike gambled on a continuance 
of phenomenal prosperity and even increasing purchasing 
power of the consumer, there followed in 1929 such a 
financial crash in Wall Street as to bring down not only 
security prices but, later on, the prices of commodities 
to an unprecedentedly low level. This in its turn brought 
about incapacity on the part of farmers and many other 
debtors to meet their obligations owing to inability to 
obtain sufficiently high prices for their produce or output. 
Land had ‘been rushed up to fictitious values, and many 
holders found themselves in a precarious position, Ac- 
cordingly, when President Roosevelt took office the 
policy pursued was that of getting up prices at all costs, 
so that the debtor should be able to meet his obligations, 
It was in fact an internal debtors’ crisis. 

Now, without necessarily criticizing the policy pursued, 
the fact remains that this adjustment of the position in 
favour of the debtor seems likely to be achieved at con- 
siderable cost-to the great mass of the community which 
was in no way responsible for the causes of the crisis. 
Already the rise in prices in America seems to be hitting 
the consumer very hardly, while there has still to come the 
reckoning in the shape of higher taxation to mect the rise 
in public expenditure. 


Our Own PROBLEM. 


Tn this country a much more moderate policy has been 
pursued, but nevertheless I suggest that there is rather a 
tendency for the welfare of the existing debtor or the 
future borrower being considered somewhat to the 
detriment of the creditor and the investor. It may be 
quite true that for some years investors, and particularly 
those holding Government securities, enjoyed interest 
payments inconsistent with the high credit of the Govern- 
ment, and praise rather than blame should be given 
to the Government for its courageous conversion of the 
5 per cent. War Loan in 1932. Undoubtedly those with 
small incomes who had relied on receiving for a con- 
siderable while longer 5 per cent. on the War Loan instead 
of the existing 3} per cent. have suffered a considerable 
hardship, but there was nothing improper or even unfair 
in the Government’s action in exercising their option of 
redemption. It has been fortunate, too, for our oversea 
Dominion of Australia that thanks largely to a period of 
phenomenally cheap money and a rise in our Government 
securities that Dominion has been able to convert over 
£100,000,000 of its external debt on terms giving to 
Australia a great saving on its annual debt service. Nor 
in saying this do I forget that the conversion successes 
have been well merited by reason of the courageous and 
sound manner in which Australia faced its great financial 
and economic crisis of a few years ago. 


ABNORMAL MONETARY EASE. 


Nevertheless, I consider it is open to serious question 
how far continued excessive cheapness of money is of 
material advantage either to trade or to the investor. 
I know it might be urged that the ease of money is un- 
preventable in the sense that it is largely due to trade 
depression and to the great decline in the normal demands 
for loans for trade purposes. It is, however, impossible to 
forget that, rightly or wrongly, not only the cheapness of 
money but its effect and the expectations of its endurance 
are closely connected with the declared policy of the 
Government, in common with all parts of the Dominions, 
to get prices of commodities up, and to that end to make 





credit and the supply of money as ‘plentiful and cheg 
possible. When however there is a general feeling that iy 
value of ‘money is being influenced ‘by anything in 
nature of artificial means, there is always. some feelj 
mistrust, and, ‘to. cite once again the “instance of the 
United States, there is little doubt that the compatatiyy 
failure of the Roosevelt policy to stimulate confidenes 
trade is largely duc to the fact that there is a cleat peop 
nition of the artificial, I might even say the unsou 
character of many of the measures adopted. In othe 
words, confidence in the best sense of the word has hey 
weakened rather than strengthened. 
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I do not suggest that matters have reached that pgj tompeny 
in this country for the very good reason that there hfe ge 
been less interference with the play of natural conditiog Petes 
Nevertheless, we have a combination of circumstanees gf the grea’ 


the present time which, however much they may favourtly | disturb 


borrower, are certainly less pleasing to the creditor and rk 
the inyestor. As regards gilt-edged securities or securities jhese fa 
of the trustee type, the restrictive measures with regard tM nearer t 
borrowing have, for the time being, taken away almogfi Tarifi 


completely the opportunities for the investor to takeadyay f° 
tage of competitive demands for capital. 
months of this year we had a position. where borrowes 
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country 


of the “ trustee ” type. impressed by the dilemma of the yeet 2” 
investor, were issuing stocks giving such a meagre yiel conn 
that at last the investor revolted and the absence of new wey 
issues of this type for many weeks past is not due to afi index © 
actual cessation of demand but to the fact that would-be the sun 
berrowers are now held back until the market is in a position psi 
to absorb new issues of capital, and so, it would seen, , The 
until prices have once again reached a point at whichthel  reflecte 
borrower can practically impose his own terms. Theef in com 
conditions, moreover, it must be remembered, coincide id. p 
with phenomenally high taxation and reduced incomes You 
arising from conversion operations, while with banking whole 
deposit rates standing at only } per cent., the holder off for 1% 
liquid resources is almost forced into the inves- _, 
ment markets where, however, he finds that artificial gpowin 
forces are operating against a fair return of an investment § by the 
over a long period. the Ne 
amoun 
PouiticaL Forces. the pr 
regard 
At the present time almost‘every new issue of capital is Owi 
eagerly applied for either by the premium hunter, who fom 
hopes to snatch a small profit, or by the investor who isat “ 
his wits’ end to know how to invest his resources, and ¢he co 
some of the issues which have been made during. the to set 
current year have, I consider, been offered on tems positi 
wholly inconsistent with the merits of the stock or shares, age 
as the case may be. Moreover, the difficulty of the The 
financial writer in advising the investor is increase 8 per 
tenfold by the extent to which economic and monetary Carry 
conditions nowadays are controlled by political forees. mi : 
But for these political forces expressing themselves inal B dated 
kinds of restrictions, it might be possible to say that gilt BH at D 
edged securities are standing at too high a level and that BH ieres 
realizations would be advisable. ‘As it is, however, little oe 
in the way of advice can really be offered because cond: jeder 
tions are swayed, and seem likely to be swayed for some 
time to come, by political rather than economic forces. Th 
That is not a desirable state of things, especially as a von 
present there are few signs of the cheapness of money ig 
having exerted any great influence upon trade activity. appr 
Of course, there are many factors restraining activity restr 
in business for which neither the United States nor out = 
own Government are in any way responsible, such, fot a 
example, as the European political outlook, while so lom@ a 1¢ 
as we are “ off gold ” there is the greater probability of iner 
continuance of cheap money. When, however, the _ 
prospects of a revival in international trade are coM® ,.,, 
sidered there can be no question that stable exchange labe 
and the removal of barriers in the way of a free exchangtgj to 
of goods and services would be a far more potent facto — 
than the existence of abnormally cheap money. atte 
Artnur W, Kippy. oe 
E 





(Continued on page 855.) 
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DUNLOP RUBBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


WORLD DEMAND FOR TYRES AND 
ACCESSORIES ON THE UP GRADE 


THE RT. HON. SIR ERIC GEDDES’ 
ADDRESS 
























qur thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber 





pe sompany, Ltd., was held on May 9th in London. The Rt. Hon. 
. Poni Comrie: Geddes, G.C.B., G.B.E., K.C.B., Chairman, in the course 
ere. has i his speech, said :— 
ditions When I spoke to you last year, I referred to the failure to solve 












the great economic and political problems which had, for so long, 


NCES q 
disturbed International relations, and to the unabated growth of 


0 
ira economic Nationalism. ad 
Ba Looking back over the year that has just passed, one can see all 

Curities HM these factors continuing. International conditions have come no 
gard tof nearer to stabilization. Exchange difficulties continue unabated. 
almost Tariff walls have risen even higher. The competitive development 
adv, of national productive capacity goes on unchecked. In the political 
aya. field conditions actually deteriorated during a year which was 
c early singularly uneasy. It would be difficult to show that any Continental 
TOWeN— country was in better shape at the end than at the beginning of the 
of them year and easy to show that some were worse, 
© viel Fortunately, our own country and Empire showed a wonderful 

AA stability ; British Governments, here and overseas, guided by the 


of new 
‘ to an 


sound financial instinct of our race, managed to keep steady ; the 
index of production in Great Britain, except for some hesitation in 


uld-be the summer, increased throughout the year, and the volume of 
osition fe OUT exports, under the stimulus of Empire Preference and the sterling 
group, showed a rise each quarter. 
Seem, The state of world affairs, which I have described, is inevitably 
ch:thel reflected in the affairs of your company during 1934. The difficulty 
Thex(™ in connexion with raw materials became accentuated during the 
incide year, In particular, rubber, which had averaged little more than 
2d. per lb. for the two preceding years, averaged 64d. in 1934. 
Comes You will observe that the normal profits of the year for the 
inking whole group amounted to £2,276,336 compared with £2,255,973 
der off for 1933. Nothing is included in the aggregate profits for 1934 in 
nvest: fe Tespect of the German companies, owing to the present impossi- 
ficial bility of remitting dividends from that country. This is an example 


showing how directly the affairs of companies, like ours, are affected 
by the international situation. In spite of this handicap, however, 
the Net Profit for the year of the Dunlop Rubber Company Ltd. 
amounted to £1,687,687, representing an increase of £174,821 over 
the previous year. This is a remarkably satisfactory result, having 
Pe regard to world conditions then existing. 

ital is Owing to rising profits the burden of Income Tax has increased 
who from £404,000 in 1933 to £550,000 in 1934, so that nearly the 


tment 


) is at whole of the increase in the Net Profits is absorbed by taxation. 
nd Your directors have decided that the wise policy is to strengthen 
 § the company’s reserve against contingencies and, at the same time, 
y. the to set aside a substantial sum in order to safeguard the dividend 
TMS position in the immediate future. Therefore £100,000 has been 
ares, transferred to the contingency Reserve and £250,000 to a Reserve 
"the for dividend equalization. 2. ; : 
The directors recommend a dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 
eased 8 per cent. (the same rate, you will remember, as for 1933) and the 
tary Carry Forward is increased by £10,000 to-a total of £588,652. 
res, Although the substantial surplus of Current Assets over Current 
ad Liabilities of the German companies is excluded from the Consoli- 


‘ dated Statement, it will be seen that the surplus of Current Assets 
gilt at December 31st last was £8,450,000. This surplus has been 
that increased during 1935 by the proceeds of the issue of the balance 


ittle of £879,800 of the 4 per cent. Debenture Stock. As explained in 

ak the Report, this was the completion of the directors’ Debenture 
redemption scheme. 

ome RvuBBER PLANTATIONS. 

ces, The higher level of prices for raw rubber during the year assisted 


sat the Plantations Company in showing a surplus on Trading Account, 


ey sufficient to pay the whole of its Preference dividends for the year, 
te and leaving substantial sums available for depreciation and other 
ity. appropriations. In view of the facts that our production was 
vity restricted during the last five months of the year and that we were 
our faced by a rapidly increasing wages bill, the results are satisfactory. 
for This must, however, be ascribed in part to a large increase in ship- 
2 ments of our crop in the form of concentrated latex, which showed 
ng a 100 per cent. increase on the figures of the previous year. The 
of a Increase in our latex business, production costs of which differ 
the materially from those of dry rubber, makes it impossible to give a 
“On direct comparison with costs in previous years, but there was a sub- 
stantial increase in 1934, due to a rise of 70 per cent. in the cost of 
ges labour, which constitutes well over 50 per cent. of our f.o.b. cost, and 
nge to a considerable increase in taxation. 
ctor I referrred last year to the increase in the cost of labour, and I feel 


that in the interests of Malaya, the matier is one deserving the 
attention of the Malayan Government. If the Malayan industry is 
to return to prosperity (whether under a scheme of regulation or 
not) it must be placed in a competitive position. 

But it is not only in the matter of labour that Malaya suffers in 
comparison with other countries. ‘Taxation in Malaya (including 














rent) now amounts to 14 per cent,—not of our profits but of our 
f.o.b. cost—and compares very unfavourably with corresponding 
charges in other producing countries. 

Under the Rubber Regulation Enactment, the Government of 
Malaya is levying a cess at the rate of 1 cent. per Ib. on all rubber 
exported. It is proposed, from the total collected, to credit a sub- 
stantial annual sum to General Revenues, and to provide for the 
cost of operating the Restriction Regulation, &c. There should te 
accumulated by the end of 1938 a very substantial surplus which 
might reasonably be within the neighbourhood of £2,000,000. In 
view of the very heavy burden of taxation in Malaya it seems to me 
that it should be possible to relieve the Industry, at least to this 
extent. The Restriction Scheme has been in force for eleven months, 
and I have every hope that the scheme will continue to be ad- 
ministered on fair and reasonable lines. 


HoME MARKET SALEs. 

In the Home Market, thanks largely to the sound finance and 
protective policy of the National Government, the year was a 
remarkably satisfactory one. 

The new Dunlop “90” car tyres, after having been supplied for 
some months to manufacturers as original equipment, were intro- 
duced to the public early this year and the response was at once 
felt. This new tyre is most emphatically a significant advance in 
tyre construction. Through our Chain of Depots throughout the 
Country, we offer unrivalled Service facilities to Users of Road 
Transport. The Cycle industry has continued the amazing progress, 

Aided by the great success of our Aeroplane wheel and brake, we 
have substantially increased our sales of Aircraft wheels and tyres. 
The Rim and Wheel Works have reached a very high stage of 
efficiency and production. The Cotton Mills at Rochdale were 
fully occupied during the year and earned a satisfactory profit. 

We have maintained the progress, which I have been able to 
report in recent years, in connexion with General Rubber Goods. 
Our business is showing a gratifying expansion. The Footwear 
Works at Liverpool made great progress during 1934, and we 
now hold a leading position in the Rubber Footwear Industry. 
In the Garment Division weather conditions have again been un- 
favourable, but our results show an improvement on 1933. In 
the Sports Division we have launched an improved standard Golf 
Ball and we are also offering a tennis ball with a new cover. 

Amongst new products, the development of our ‘ Dunlopillo ” 
cushioning is extremely satisfactory. This is now rapidly becoming 
the standard form of seating in public service motor vehicles, while 
Steamship Companies, Railways, Theatres and Cinemas are growing 
more and more interested. 

Your Company has benefited greatly from the steadily increasing 
co-operation, which has been freely given by the staff and operatives 
at its various factories, and enjoys the most excellent relations with 
its employees. 

The position in 1934 has been one of extraordinary difficulty. 
Exchange obstacles and the development of Tyre Factories behind 
Tariff Walls, have caused a considerable drop in our sales in many 
important European Countries. Fortunately this has been largely 
counter-balanced by increases in Empire Markets, the Argentine 
and China. A satisfactory profit has been realized in the Export 
Division. 

OVERSEAS ASSOCIATED COMPANIES. 

In France the new Wheel Works at Le Bourget showed remarkable 
expansion and are now fully employed. 

In Germany the position has been quite abnormal. That country 
has become a closed market, so far as competitive imports are 
concerned, anc the Government has pushed energetically ahead 
with the motorization of the Country. The result has been a heavy 
demand for the products of the German Dunlop Company. The 
Exchange restrictions unfortunately make it impossible for us to 
obtain payment of our share of this profit. 

Dunlop America showed improved results over 1933 and the 
Canadian Company showed improved turnover in nearly all lines. 
The Japanese Company experienced a very satisfactory increase in 
quantity sales. One more has been added to the list of Dunlop 
factories, the Irish Dunlop Company having established a Tyre Plant 
in Cork. Reports on the Factory in South Africa are encouraging. 

As to general World conditions, [ wish I could speak with the 
same confidence and optimism. In spite of the National Budget 
surplus and the satisfactory increase in 1935 Exports, I feel that a 
policy of caution is still necessary. Currency stabilization hardly 
seems nearer. Yet, until we have stabilization, one cannot be 
optimistic about International trade. 

Another dangerous factor is prices. Regulation Schemes may 
increase the price of our major raw materials, but circumstances 
can make it impossible for us to get a commensurate increase in 
price for our finished products. 

Finally, there is the policical uncertainty. What does 1935 hold 
in store for Europe and America ? Even in our own Country a 
General Election must come within twelve months or so. If that 
Election results in a reversal of the prudent policies of recent years ; 
if we are confronted with attempts at major economic change, with 
increased taxation and with rising expenditure, the Home market 
also may suffer and be unable to continue on its path of recovery. I 
speak as a business man, who has the responsibility of safeguarding 
the interests of the many thousands of Shareholders and employees 
involved in this Company. I have unabated faith in the fine spirit 
and efficiency of the Dunlop organization ; I have faith in the good 
sense of the British peoples; I see signs of growing sanity in the 
Nations of the World; but the dangers are not yet past, nor the 
difficulties overcome, and your Board feels that the only wise policy 
is the conservative one. The report was unanimously adopted, 
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onmuse 
ur family 


; OU cannot afford to take chances 
when their future welfare is at 
3 stake. They look to you to house, 
~ clothe, feed and educate them...so much 
is dependent upon YOU as the provider 
of the necessities of life. You will be wise 
if you defend them adequately against 
circumstances beyond your control. 






It’s neither very prudent nor very fair to 
trust to luck that you'll live long enough 
to carry out your obligations to the 
family. It is not prudent because it's 
such a simple matter to ensure that those 
you love will-never face the humiliations 
of poverty. It is not fair, because they 
trust you. 


THE SAFEGUARD policy of the Legal & General provides essential protection, 
For Them 
A GUARANTEED INCOME of £3, £6 or £9 per weck tax free for a 
period of years, and 
A CASH PAYMENT of £1,000, £2,000 or £3,000 when the income 
ceases. 
For You 
If you survive the period of your family responsibilities the Safeguard 
Policy will be of value to you. 
There is no element of speculation in “‘ Safeguard” Assurance. It is a contract 
guaranteed in every detail, Secure this essential protection for your family now. 
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A.M.P. Society 


THE LARGEST 
BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 










25 Years’ Progress 
The following figures from the Annual Reports 
presented in the years 1910 and 1935 show the 
wonderful progress made by the A.M.P. Society: 






















































1910 1935. | 

ASSETS ort £26,087,089 £97,352,519 | 
ANNUAL INCOME 3,337,426 9,364,045 If 
NEW BUSINESS 5,858,064 17,961,484 If 
ASSURANCES IN i} 
FORCE 79,090,000 242,634,265 | 
(including Bonuses) 
CASH SURPLUS __.. 771,491 2,674,409 | 
REVERSIONARY | 
BONUSES ... 1,370,000 4,577,000 ff 









ACTUAL EXAMPLES OF BONUSES 
ALLOTTED in 1935 for one year 


WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCES 
(Sum assured £100) 

















Years in Age at Age at Age at | 
force entry 30 entry 40 entry 50 | 
5 2 6 0 2 6 0 210 OF 
10 212 0 214 0 216 OF 
20 3 2 0 3 4 0 3 8 OF 





Write for copy of our Prospectus 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL] 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY] 


Established 1849 in Australia 


LONDON BRANCH : 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 






























EQUITY «& LAW 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


18 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2 
(Established 1844) 


DIRECTORS 
Chairman: 
Hon. Str DENNIS HERBERT, K.B.E., M.P. 
(Beaumont & Son) 


} Tus Rr. 


Deputy-Chairman: 
Sir BERNARD BIRCHAM, K.C.V.O. (Bircham & Co.) 


H. M. CROOKENDEN, Esq. (Francis & Crookenden) 
Tue Rr. Hon. LORD DANESFORT 
Tue Rt. Hon. LORD ERNLE, P.C., M.V.O. 
H. M. FARRER, Esq. (Farrer & Co.) 
Sir ROGER GREGORY (Gregory, Rowcliffe & Co.) 
RANDLE F. HOLME, Esq. (Godden, Holme & Ward 
A. H. JAMES, Esq. 
Tur Rt. Hon, CHARLES A. McCURDY, K.C. 
ALLAN E. MESSER, Esq. (Lawrance, Messer & Co.) 
W. P. PHELPS, Esq. 
Sir REGINALD POOLE, K.C.V.O. (Lewis & Lewis) 
CHARLES WIGAN, Esq. (Wigan & Co.) 

Manager & Secretary: 


A. C. THORNE, Esgq., F.1.A, 





Actuary: 
F. A. P. LEWTY, Eaq., F.LA., 


FUNDS EXCEED £18,000,000 





OF LIFE ASSURANCE BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED 


ALL CLASSES 





For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to the 
Manager at the above address. 
Telephone: HOLborn 3753 











You can’t 
climb this..... 





Ss oantiindl 
—. 
> ~ 


It has no rungs. But Supplementary Units are tht 
rungs of the Life Assurance ladder. They enable yo 
to cope with the problem of security step by step. 


1. The first step is protection. Supplementay 
Units provide absolute protection, and you only 
pay for protection. 


2. Later, when your financial position is secutt 
Supplementary Units allow you carefree invest 
ment. 


Supplementary Units are unique. They provide 
logical Life Assurance. 


They are issued only by 


Clerical, Medical ¢ General 


Life Assurance Society 
15, St. James’s Square, London, $.W.1—Whitehall 1135 
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ala Twenty-five Yeats of Insurance 


JysuRANCE has developed tremendously since George V 
“ame tO the throne. The increase in the twenty-five 
“years of his reign has been much greater than in all the 
os that had gone before. To say that insurance has 
“doubled in volume would be an understatement of the 
Apes. It has probably trebled or quadrupled. Insurance 
8 many-sided affair, and it is impossible to devise a 
‘ommon standard by which its progress can be measured. 
Some calculations that have been made help us to realize 







a He something of the advance that has taken place. 

‘ety: | Between the years 1913 and 1938 (the last year for which 
5 IM full figures are obtainable), covering only four-fifths of the 
2,519 Ime King’s reign, the total assets of British insurance offices 
4,045 HME yose from £530,000,000 to £1,400,000,000. Dividends 
1,484 | during the same period were, on the average, more than 
4,265 | doubled, while the market value of insurance shares 
*~ Mie multiplied more than threefold. Stock Exchange quota- 
4,409 IME tions of insurance shares afford, perhaps, the best index 

Alm ofthe general growth of insurance. 

000 HA recent investigation into the shares of twenty-four 
: Jeading companies showed that a sum of £1,000 equally 
: Mm invested in them in 1913 would have been worth £4,416 


ipy the end of 1934, assuming that stock bonyses had been 
yetained and that all rights received had been sold and the 

| ‘proceeds re-invested and added to the holdings. The 
< Mm annual income receivable from the investment would, at 


y 30 ee 2 

D 0 fm the beginning, have been less than £50, and today would 
6 0 Wm exceed £125. 

5 OM The greatest expansion has been in Accident insurance, 


particularly motor insurance. In 1910 Accident insur- 
ie ance formed a trifling part of the business. Today, it is 
im usually the biggest department of all, apart .from life, 
| even in the case of companies that have been carrying on 
Ae fire insurance for two hundred years or more. Many 
| companies transact practically nothing but accident 
| insurance. 

| Road transport was in its infancy when the King was 
first called upon to guide the destinies of his people. 
——§ Despite the construction of many new roads and the 
widening of old ones they are now crowded with vehicles 
used for commerce or pleasure. The owners of these 
vehicles, with the exception of a few public authorities and 


eo wealthy corporations, must insure them against liability 
to pay compensation for any personal injuries they may 
} cause to others than the drivers themselves. No driver can 


take a motor vehicle on the road without bearing an 
insurance certificate issued by an insurance office. 

The greatest tribute to the managements of our insur- 
ance undertakings was paid in 1930, when Parliament 
decided that all motor vehicles must be compulsorily 
insured against risks of the kind mentioned. A Govern- 

| ment department was not set up for the purpose, for Parlia- 
| ment was quite satisfied to leave the matter in the hands 
of the insurance companies, knowing full well that motor- 
ists would receive fair and just treatment, and that the 
companies would not. abuse the great powers with which 
they had been invested. The offices did not seek these 
> the | Powers, and would have preferred to run their businesses 
on commercial lines, but they have loyally administered 
the semi-judicial functions thrust upon them. 

Motor insurance divides itself into two separate and 
ntary distinct classes, namely, damage to the insured vehicle, 
only and damage to the property of others and injury to their 

persons. It has educated the public concerning their 
liabilities in other directions for the latter type of risk. 
cut ® =Manufacturers and traders have become aware’ that they 
ves @ can easily incur crippling claims for damages arising 
from innocent causes. Sportsmen have discovered that 
in the pursuit of their pastimes they may be unwittingly 
involved in heavy obligations. Even the humble pedes- 
trian may be faced by demands for compensation on 
account of commonplace acts. Insurance has devised , 
financial protection against mishaps of the kind. Public 
al liability insurance, or, as it is frequently termed, third 
party insurance, has developed considerably in the 
present reign. 
Burglary insurance has greatly expanded since 1910, 


> you 







(Continued on page 856 ) 
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ESTATE 
DUTIES 


seasilialieainall 
f 


ly THESE post-war years 
Estate Duty has become more productive 
to the Exchequer and more onerous to 
those who benefit under a Will. 


‘The necessities of the national finances 
are such that there would appear little 
likelihood of this particular burden of 
taxation being lightened. 


‘ 
There is, however, a way of escape for 
those who wish to pass on, unimpaired, 
the savings of a life-time or inherited 
wealth. 


B, means of a Prudential Life Assurance 
Policy the Estate Duty, likely to be pay- 
able, can be provided by comparatively 
small yearly instalments. This method 
obviates also the probability of forced 
sales of land or securities. 


Pibceswuteinapinanns may be made where- 
by the Duty can be paid direct to the 
Inland Revenue, out of the money due 
under the policy, BEFORE PROBATE IS 
OBTAINED. 


The completion of the coupon below 
commits you to nothing. But it may lead 
to peace of mind for yourself and the 
gratitude of those you wish to benefit, 


To The 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
Co. Ltd. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 








I desire particulars of a Whole Life 
Policy which will ensure the payment at 
death of £-......:...... 


Age next birthday ............ 3 


7) aes 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


Yo} 3) 0) dX. Seeerae eee eee cae 








SP. 17/5/35. x 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 855.) 


though it should not be inferred that his Majesty’s 
subjects are more dishonest. It would be more correct 
to say that the criminal elements of the population have 
become more expert and organized. The cat burglar 
was unknown twenty-five years ago. Above all, the 
mechanically-propelled vehicle has placed a_ potent 
appliance in the hands of the thief. Smash-and-grab 
raids are the most spectacular exploits that it has rendered 
possible. The harmless-looking lorry has enabled ware- 
houses to be feloniously emptied of the whole of their 
contents, a contingency never dreamed of by the burglary 
underwriter until a few years ago. Householders on 
holiday may return to find their homes depleted of 
furniture. These various losses have led to more 
advantage being taken of insurance facilities. 

The fire underwriter who witnessed the coronation of 
King George probably thought that he had nothing to 
learn about his business. He was wedded to the principle 
of indemnity and frowned upon any suggestion likely 
to result in policyholders gaining from a fire. Demands 
were then beginning to arise that losses due to the 
stoppage of trading caused by a fire should be com- 
pensated, but how this could be done without infringing 
the principle of indemnity seemed to be an insuperable 
obstacle. All difficulties of the sort have been solved, 
and insurance against loss of profits is now a common- 
place. Replacement of old destroyed property by new, 
at one time condemned, is also now regarded as legitimate 
insurance. 

Life assurance seemed to be immutable, but actuaries 
have exhibited in recent years extraordinary ingenuity 
in devising new ways of applying its principles. The 
greatest conception of all was the family income policy. 
This is the most beneficent employment of the life 
assurance principle ever conceived, enabling relatively 











HEALS". 


AN INVESTMENT OF 
OUTSTANDING MERIT 


The exceptional merits of investing in insurance 
shares are illustrated by the following extract from 
The Policy of 4th April, 1935. 
“*, .. the average of the whole of the insur- 
ance shares comprised in the Trust of 
Insurance Shares shows an annual return for 
the last ten years of £11.48. 10d. per’cent.; 
when capital appreciation has been taken 
into account.” 
No other form of investment combines so high a 
degree of safety with such good prospects for steady 
yield and future appreciation. 
The Trust of Insurance Shares enables the 
investor to secure a definite holding in the shares 
of thirty-one leading British Insurance Companies 
whose total assets .exceed £940,000,000., 
Insurance Units may be bought and sold at any 
time through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
Current price of Units 21/9. 


TRUST 


INSURANCE 
SHARE 


TRUSTEES : WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
MANAGERS : TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 
165 MOORGATE * LONDON * E.C.2, ~~ _ National 1637 


A ppiy te above address for Booklet 4H507 
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poor persons to make substantial financial Provision 

their dependants in the event of their early death, yi 
other valuable plans. have also been evolved in the}; BRIT 
few years. Life assurance men of the pre-Georgian » 

would be astonished at the variety of policies based yy: 

whole life and endowment assurances, which were ahpy | 
the only types with which they were acquainted, nr eight 


Entirely new forms of insurance that have come iy tion, Lit 
existence since the War are credit insurance, provid boa 
for losses against bad debts or failure to carry out gy Mm director) 
tracts, and aviation insurance, giving protection sim te 0? 
connexion with risks attending aircraft. account’, 

companies 
should, . 

° . its oWD 
Financial Notes "onthe 
gare o 
JUBILEE MARKETs, by writin 


A.tnouGH the Jubilee celebration week is Over, its effefih asset to b 
remain. There is little doubt that the remarkable Gemonstry, mE tinuance ' 


tion of loyalty which was evoked here amongst all claim itfrom th 
produced a profound impression upon foreign, or at Jegi™ ‘The % 
upon Continental centres, and one result has been a gp, ial ¢ 
siderable flow of Continental money for investment in hijo. Me 9?’ 


class securities here; the movement no doubt has also bey —all r 
accentuated by the uncertain state of the various fori ge 2Y% ° 


currencies. British Funds have improved during the we ype 
and there has been a fair amount of activity, with an upwan Saobetic 
tendency in prices, in other departments of the Sto Phe in 


Exchange. In the more speculative descriptions a featum fl gq resu 


has been the demand for Aviation shares. BD their fag 
* * * * and to in 
Duntops’ FrnanciaL Ponicy. & May 


At the time when, in spite of a considerable increase jj regard t¢ 
profits, the directors of the Dunlop Rubber Company 
announced that the dividend was merely to be maintained lution 
at the same rate as a year ago, some disappointment wy 
felt by dealers in the shares, and at the annual meeting som 
criticism was offered. It soon became apparent, however, 
















Tt hac 


that the body of the shareholders entirely approved of the a small 
prudent policy adopted by the Board, one shareholder recalling they sh 
the dire effects of over-optimism many years ago under aj }! per ¢ 
previous administration. Moreover, Sir Eric Geddes, the taken as 


Chairman, in the course of his remarks, while fully recognizing 3° 


the increase in profits and the improvement in many directions, ek 
nevertheless gave abundant reasons for the cautious policy of the be + 
Board. Moreover, the Dunlop Rubber Company, like so many ssiividu 
other industrial concerns, is adversely affected by the unsettled & 5, tax 

state of the exchanges. Sir Eric Geddes, for instance, after f& increase 
stating that the profits earned in Germany during 1934 were made, it 
substantial, stated that for the time being, owing to rigi JM they ho 
exchange restrictions, the company could not reccive any f would, | 
return upon its investments in that country. the inte 


* * * * tributio 


Two Goop INSURANCE REPORTS, oes 
The latest Report of the Commercial Union Assurance i pit the 
Company shows that the Company achieved very successfull gubstan 
results in 19384, From the Fire Account £475,000 was trans % in local 
ferred to the credit of Profit and Loss, £150,000 from th #® exchans 
Marine, £100,000 from Accident, and £92,741. from the: Life™ inthat 
Department. In the Fire Account, against a Premiumg™ «Their 
Income of £5,374,820, the actual underwriting profit wag and con 
£442,305, or 8.28 per cent. of premiums, and the slightly largrgy faithful 
transfer to Profit and Loss results in a corresponding reductidi gm satefu 
of the ** Additional Reserve,” still leaving that Fund, howeve, ca 
at the very large total of £4,725.825. 
x * * * 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE. 


The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Compaty 
have published their Report for 1934, showing very excellent 
results. The total underwriting profits, exclusive of interest, 
amounted to £507,388, against £376,377 in 1933. The Fire 
Account gives particularly good results; the profit of £414,6% 
compares with £370,445 in 1933 and £234,479 in 1932. I 
the Accident Department, although the Premium Income 
£4,483,705 was nearly £400,000 below the previous vear, there 
was a profit of £46,538 as compared with a loss of £1229 
in the previous year. The Marine Account contributed 4 
profit of over £20,000 and the Life Department £26,000. It 
that Department the net new business rose by £256,000 t0 
£2,359,483. Interest income advanced by £34,000 to £439,810, 
while the dividend is unchanged at 27s. per share. The sumd 9 





£100,000 is added to the Accident Reserves and £85,000 
Staff Pension Funds, leaving £597,827 to be carried forwatl 
against £545,871 a year ago. 


* * * * ; VIA 
AN INDUSTRIAL IMPROVEMENT, ; HEYst 
The latest Report of John Brown and Co., the shipbuil LARN 


for the financial year ending March 81st last, shows quite# Wri 
remarkable improvement. The trading and investmetl rile 
(Continued on page 858.) Bs 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION 
WORLD WIDE INTERESTS 


que eighth ordinary general meeting of the British Match Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., was held on May 15th, at River Plate House, Finsbury 

3, London, F.C. 

“Yr, Clarence KE. Bartholomew, O.B.E. (chairman and managing 

‘rect Or), said that the directors proposed, whenever financial and 

trade conditions permitted, to make reserves in the Corporation’s 
gecounts, rather than to amass unduly large reserves in subsidiary 
companies, although they felt that every subsidiary company 
should, so far as possible, be sufficiently well established to stand on 
its own feet. : : 

On the assets side of the balance-sheet they had still an important 

ure of goodwill, trading rights, ete., which they proposed to reduce 

by writing off £60,000 this year. Valuable as they believed that 
gset to be, it was of an intangible nature, and they hoped that a con- 
tinance of steady business might enable them gradually to eliminate 
itfrom their accounts by yearly allocations from profits. 

The only other figures in the balance-sheet which called for 
ial comment were the additions to their investments. The 
ter part of those additions was in British Government Securities 

_gll fixed dated—and resulted from the bonus dividend from 
Bryant & May, Ltd. The gross return from their shareholdings in 
gbsidiary companies amounted in the year under review to 9.4 per 
ut. which represented a slight increase on last year. A very large 
proportion of Bryant & May’s profits came from many investments 
in the industry overseas, including, of course, British Dominions, 
asa result of the policy adopted some thirty years ago of carrying 
their flag to those countries which began to protect their industries, 
and to impose heavy import duties, with that policy in view. Bryant 
& May were among the first of British manufacturers to establish 
themselves in overseas lands, and to take with them ideals with 
to the conditions of labour in their industry which had been 
an example to other manufacturers, and had contributed to the 
sdlution of industrial problems in those protected countries, 













Fcrure DivipEND PAYMENTS 


It had been Bryant & May’s practice for many years to declare 
asmall interim dividend on its ordinary shares in November. If 
they should in this year declare a larger interim dividend—say, 
10 per cent. instead of 6 per cent.—next November it must not be 
taken as an indication of an increase in the total dividend for the 


ear. 

The directors had under consideration the desirability of paying 
the dividends on the ordinary shares of the Corporation in the 
future, less income tax, instead of free of income tax, so that 
individual shareholders might receive the benefit of any reduction 
in tax, even if such reduction was not big enough to justify an 
increase in the percentage of dividend declared. If that change was 
made, it would operate from the date of the interim dividend which 
they hoped to be in a position to declare next November. He 
would, however, again warn shareholders that a slight increase in 
the interim dividend must not be assumed to indicate a larger dis- 
tribution for the year. 

At this time last year he had told shareholders of their anxieties 
with regard to their Brazilian interests. Those anxieties continued, 
but they had been alleviated to some extent by the repayment of 
substantial sums from their advances, and by a slight improvement 
inlocal trading conditions. The continuing decline in the Brazilian 

ge was a source of uneasiness, but they had not lost confidence 
in-that naturally very rich country. : 
Their subsidiary and associated concerns were all based on steady 
and continuous business, on the creation of lasting goodwill, and on 
faithful and efficient service, and he would like to make full and 
grateful acknowledgment of the energy and loyal devotion of all 
their colleagues and helpers in this Kingdom and in the Dominions 
and in foreign lands. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 











A Golfing Holiday in Northern Ireland is a 
wonderful experience—go this year and stay at 
MIDLAND STATION NORTHERN COUNTIES 
HOTEL, BELFAST HOTEL, PORTRUSH 


Belfast’s leading hotel New indoor Sea - water 
where the highest stan- full-size Swimming Pool. 





2 ROUTES 


via LMS 


HEYSHAM.BELFAST dards of living are main- _ Close tothe RoyalPortrusn 
ders, AND tained. Telegrams: Golf Club. Telegrams: 
tes CORNESTRANRAER. — « Midotel, Belfast.” “ Midotel Portrush.” 


Write for Hotels Tariff Booklet to M. Taylor, Midland Stn. Hotel; Belfast. 


MR: PUN RS 








“The Old Equitable was founded 
“in 1762 and has taught 


in 
“life assurance to the world.” 


It has no shareholders, pays no 
commission, and thus provides 
unusual benefits for its members. 
It transacts any class of life 
assurance or annuity business. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 














THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET. E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fun aaa £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve tea on ia “ile we £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
description is transacted through the numcrous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 








— 


There are advantages in appointing 
the Bank as Executor or Trustee. 


The utmost secrecy is assured. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


ITED 

4a 

A descriptive booklet may be obtained 
from the Manager of the nearest Branch or 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, 1 PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 


LIM 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 856.) 


income amounted to £228,086, against only £78,308 for the 
previous year, when, moreover, the revenue was augmented by 
£53,000 from Contingencies Reserve. Interest charges, how- 
ever, absorbed £97,812. Depreciation £33,948 and Income 
Tax £21,050, the balance of £97,672 being carried forward, as 
compared with £18,471 brought in from the previous year. 

Among other things, the Report states that the fitting-out of 
the *‘ Queen Mary’ is proceeding satisfactorily at Clydebank, 
while the Directors state that negotiations have reached an 
advanced stage for the redemption of the Company’s existing 
6 and 6} per cent. Debentures, and also for the liquidation of the 
bank loans, which appear with Sundry Creditors and Reserves 
for Contingencies in the balance-sheet at over £1,000,000. 
It is proposed to issue a new Debenture Stock bearing a lower 
rate of interest and redeemable over a long period. 

A. W. K. 








Lower priced Portable 
Buildings than those of 
Browne & Lilly may 
look all right—but time 
will quickly show that 
you should have con- 
sidered quality before you 
bought. You'll be safe in 
choosing a Browne & 
Lilly Building. — Faultless 
is Si best mate- 
rials and sound construc- 
tions give you lasting 
durability and value. 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE S.R., 

showing Bungalows, Club Houses, 

Pavilions, etc., also Garages, Sheds, 

: Greenhouses, Chalets, and Portable 

Buildings of all kinds. OR VISIT 

| a OUR PERMANENT SHOW GROUNDS. 


’Phone: Readi 4489, 
THAM ES SIDE, READING. NGpteae: Portable, Reading. 











. 
o BY APPOINTMENT 


JUBILEE BLEND COFFEE 


To celebrate our King’s Jubilee we have 
introduced Jubilee Blend Coffee. Con- 
sisting of the finest coffees grown within 
the British Empire, it is specially blended 
and freshly roasted. Packed in 3, 3% 
and 1 Ib. hermetically sealed tins. A 
generous sample will be sent free on 


application. 
2/- Ib. 

(3 Ib. lots, carriage paid.) 
Obtainable only from 
JAMES LYLE 
AND COMPANY LTD 
SAVILE ROW, LONDON, w.t 


Telephones Regent 6331 (6 lines) 














SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birminghum, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 




















“The Spectator” Crossword No.1 


By ZENO 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of te 
first correct solution of the crossword puzzle to be 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” ang 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. Ne 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions shouldip, 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner» 





































































































published in our next issue.} a 
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ACROSS 7. 22's middle. 


8 rev. River with famous poetic asp 
ciation. 

10. Famous monastery near Madrid, 

11. Gave its name to an 18th ¢. chair, 

12 rev. Here is a slight indication, 


1, With Satan spread over this pro- 
vince, you need both ask and chew! 

9. If this city is confused you can get 
by with a rest. 

14, As an Indian might say, this is my 


morbidly tender spot. 


13. Be the victor. 


16. River in West Africa. - —— England's smalet coral 
20. A vain cad’s in (anag.). 18 rep Go into raptures 
9 », q Sox . or Ss. 
21. Part of Algiers. 19. Tear quickly on for this cathsinl 


31. 


33. 
bs | re 


2. The commencement of a state of 


America is 0.K., so to speak. 


nothing to be desired. 


. Sounds as if it might be a wide place 


in Jugo-Slavia. 

A Royal Academy gain, meeting 
with reversal, constitutes falls, 

An hospitable river ? 

pv. District beloved by adventurous 


city. 
23. Nautical equivalent of a speedo 


25. River connected with a post office. meter. 
27. In any city. ° a a ie 
28. My departure from the Rhine leaves 24. —_ 35 N. Lat, 0, 


26 vev. In western Mongolia. 

29. Anciens name for a British Ile 
32. Necessary for a compass, 
Seven reversed. 





~ 36. Abbreviated state of America, 


37 rev. 21. 


boys. 

38. This American city is mostly an 
expression of grief. 

39. New Jersey contains this fresh chest. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 137 



























































r SUS|1I]N[ G/L} E/ F/ LL 
2 
1. “and ae very one. Crop eS M/ E/ Ri Al Us 
4 § spice é es, every one, > ——— - 
From silken... to cedar’d E/S/|T E|M Uji E\X/A\ 
Lebanon.” P|T| A|PPA|N|S|W/ ERS 
2. > bsg Amc hd a oe . mn T| E/ C/H[N] 1] CLAL LITT 
3 rev. End of 39. — se re I|N|TI/E B| L| E] N!D{E 
4. This shire sounds as if it had free C| U] R] S| EPULE! N/ T|1{R 
. recy eas A| TEE! U/S|S/11D! EIN(S| 
6. In Wiltshire. L)O] BUSI TLE) RSLE GE 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The Winner of Crossword No. 137 is the Rev. E. M. Tweel 
The Rectory, Burton-le-Coggles, Grantham. 











GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL OPERA HOUSE, 
LEWES, SUSSEX. 
For Five Weeks. 
MON., 27th MAY, to SAT., 29th JUNE. 


1935 
MOZART FESTIVAL 


Prospectus to be obtained from the Management. 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED: 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issue 
£12,000,000; “Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve L 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. ‘BILLS are pur 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
which may be ascertained on. application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
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So quiet So healthy So useful 


WAVE A BOULTON & PAUL REVOLVING SUNSHINE 
n00M IN YOUR GARDEN 

An extra room to your house—but out in the 
garden. Out in the fresh air and sunshine. Out 
among the flowers and the birds. Use it as a 
sitting room, a study, a lounge—to rest, work in, 
play in and take meals in. Many designs to choose 


from in Catalogue No. 855. 


BoULTON & Pau Ltp. 
NORWICH 


London Office and Showrooms: 139 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 








110 YEARS OF 
SILENT SERVICE 


SEND US YOUR SHARE 


For 110 years the generosity of the 
British public has never failed the 
Life-Boat Service. Nor will you let it fail 
us now. It needs little more than one 
penny each year from every one of our 
population. Send what you can to-day. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


Lr.-Cot. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 


Taz EArt OF HARROWBY, 
Secretary. 


* Honorary Treasurer. 











Simply put a drop on your handkerchief -and 

breathe the vapour. “ Vapex” goes straight to the 

cause of the trouble—the germs which multiply so 

rapidly in the dark, warm passages of: nose and 

throat. The sooner “ Vapex” is used, the sooner 
will the cold disappear. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO, LTD. 





A grand old tobacco which, for over 
50 years, has been smoked by 
men who appreciate honest-to- 
goodness quality. Try an ounce of 
this mellow, unique old spun cut ; 
it’s not particularly expensive. 


Bishop’s Move 
SPUN CUT 


TOBACCO 


IN 1 & 2 OUNCETINS 1/1 THE OUNCE 


Issued by Cohen Weenen & Co., Ltd. 








A Week of 


rd Comfort 

We would like you to enjoy a week of 
perfect shaving comfort; that is why we 
offer you a free trial sample which enables 
you to try for yourself and enjoy the comfort 
and efficiency of this new perfected beard 
softener. Because of its creamy lather the 
bristles are softened and the razor edge feels 
like a finger. Moreover, the antiseptic in 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream ensures skin 
comfort and safeguards against infection. 
This scientifically-made cream makes life- 
long friends. Try the sample and shave well 
as well as comfostably all next week. Large 
tubes 1/6, from chemists only. 


Experience will deny or confirm our 
claims. Write to Box 113/32, Euthymol, 
50 Beak Street, London, WA, for a free 
sample of this new shave-aid, made 
by the makers of Euthymol Tooth Paste. 
Ste RE a RE 2 
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TOWN & 


Houses and Properties 





SA: T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(’Phone: Crawley 328.) 

Please quote The Spectator, 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) 


F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


(Telep] one : 





( LD HAMPSTEAD.—Unfurnished self-contained flats, 

one with 5 really charming rooms, 3 large, 2 smaller. 
Constant hot water, 
£285 p.a. 


central heating, garden, Garage, 
Another with 3 lovely large rooms, £175 p.a. 


All modern fittings. 


’Phone: Hampstead 2475, or 


Whiteleys, W.2. 


write Box 268, 








Do you wish to buy, sell, or 
let a good-class house property? 


Then why not announce the fact to the many 
thousands of readers who see this feature 
each week? 

Rates are: 1/6 per line (a line averages 36 
letters). ‘‘Copy" can be accepted up to 
Wednesday for publication on Friday of 
the same week. 











ae 


COUNTRY 


For Sale or To Let 











MANOR FIELOS 
PUTNEY HEATH 


This is no ordinary flat development. 


West End. 
Putney Heath. 
are still in construction. 








in 10 acres of charming Woodland Gardens, 
yet is within 10-minutes’ car ride of London's 
Flats face lovely scenery adjoining 
Portions of this development 
There are four types 
available, but early application is necessary as 
only a few of the largest type are now to let. 


Show Flat open weekdays from 9.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Call or Write for Free Illustrated Booklet S.P. 


MANOR FIELDS 


London’s Most Beautiful Flat Development— 
Must be seen to be appreciated 


It stands COMPLETE WITH EVERY 
MOD 


ERN REFINEMENT, 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER, 
PASSENGER LIFTS. 


INCLUSIVE RENTALS 


£180 to £475. 


GARAGES, ETC. 
4 Hard Tennis Courts and 
Cumberland Turf Bowling 
Greens. 


MANOR FIELDS — PUTNEY HEATH 


Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, LTD., PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W.15. 


*Phone: PUTney 2165, 














RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





ME TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
trom THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—-GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.-ALLAN WAT ER hed SPA 
BRIGHTON.--BLENHEIM. 
ROYAL CRESCENT. 

BRIGHTON (Rottingde an).--TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS 
CAMBRIDGE.—U NIV ERSITY “ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—-KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN., 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).— CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 

—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
GRAND HOTEI 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE “WORC ESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVE NDISH. 

—PARK a 

EDZELL (Angus).—-GLENES 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). nt NG MOUTH, 


CROMER. 


FELIXSTOWE.—MELRO 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKF IRL, D. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S 


GLASGOW.—MORE’S, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).- 
GULLANE.—MARINE 

HASTINGS.—AL BANY. 


-QUEEN 
HU NSTANTON.— -LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
! 


India ‘Street. 
—~FOX & PELICAN, 


KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 


KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).—LOCH RA NNOCH 


LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 

















Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
between San_ Francisco, © Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
The vamegwane. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3.  Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827. 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 





LOCH AWE Ar nee —LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. ak - W.C.1, 

—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., 

—U aw SERV ICES, 98, Moe ‘Cromvell 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARM 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MAN Of HOUSE, 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF V IEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEI 
PAR rere) SE. AU STELL BAY. 
PER HOTEL 
PITLOGHRY. —A' THOL L PAL - ~ 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROY 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M. PEW ICK BAY, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch rpc — 
ROWARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall)—TREGENNA C eres 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELP 
ST.” MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & C ABT ‘LE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Westoa 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT 
SKYE (Scotland),—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES 
—HESKETH PARK HYDRO Hom 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire ).— BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.— BEAR IN% 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH er —HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALA Ml 
—ROSETO 
—ROSLIN NIALL. 
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- for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouc he rs se nl only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 5°, for 13; 
99 Gower Street, London, 


74% for 
Pe 


PERSONAL 





qxTHO UCTIONS to people of intelligence and wide 
aeste—Write enc’ my | er 4 to J. LANGLEY, 


soa Rawolme Road, Putney, 8.W. 


BE A LADY'S 

ofa ver RAZOR 

10s, 6d, or 128. 6d., 
4&7 Cross Lane, 





S CARESS” is shaving with the 

A pleasure to use. tid., 
post free.—SALOMONSEN Co., 
E.C, 3. 


« 





the promotion of “international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (AH Peoples’ Association), 
g Arlington St., S .W.1, for particulars of that organization. 


ae interested in international affairs and in 





HOUSANDS TENDER TREMENDOUS THANKS 
T to TOM LONG—that grand old rich tobacco that 
adds to life’s enjoyment. 

‘0 | 


1 Blooms- 
London. 








ADOPT A CHILD, apply. through your Viear. 
THE ADOPTION SOCIETY, Church House, 
bury Court, W.C.1. Telegrams, Babichange, 





HISTORY.— Family History, Pedi- 
grees and Genealogical Memoranda expertly 
authentic English, Scottish and = Irish 
Heraldic researches made. 
RESEARCH BUREAL 

W. 1. 


Lael 
ee FAMILY 


traced from 
Records. 
GENEALOGICAL 

175 Piccadilly, 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





NASTLEFORD Work Centre, 10 Welbeck St., Castle- 
» ford, Yorks. Wanted camp equipment, cameras, 
cinema projector, for unemployed. 








met 


SSED GENTLEFOLKS — AID! 
ASSOCIATION 


i 
SILVER JUBILEE KAR 
Please do not overlook our poor and infirm Ladies and } 
Gentlemen. Funds urgently needed to maintain our | 

360 Pensioners and to help others in sore need. 
SIR SELWYN FREMANTLE, Chairman 
J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, Esy., J.P.. Hon. ‘Treasurer. 
(. M. FINN, Secretary, 75 Brook Green, London, W. 6 


[)STRE: 


LECTURES 


K HIRST t 
PIANIST-LECTURER, 
for next season * Great 


oy fe at 








RTH t 
7 Now booking Masters 
Music,” &e. 
Lecture Agency, 


ol 


W.€. 3: 


Outer Temple, 





OF THE TEMPLE (Rev. Harold 
Edmunds, Lombard Street. Thursday, 
A MODERN MAN’S RELIGION, 


HE MASTER 
Anson) at St. 
May 28rd at 1.10 p.m. 





lila alae Me OF LONDON .| 
) | 

A Course of Three Lectures on“ 
AND SOCTAL PSYCHOLOGY ” will be given by 
WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, F.R.S. (Professor of Psych- 
ology in Duke University, N.C.) at UNIVERSITY | 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1). on | 
MAY 277TH, 20TH and SIsT. at 5.30 pam. At the First | 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor Charles E. 
Spearman, Ph.D., F.R.S. (Emeritus Professor of Psych- 
ology in the University). i 

A Course of Five Lectures on “ THE FINANCTAL | 
PROBLEMS OF WAR” will be given by DR. M. 
BONN (former Reetor of the Handelshochsehule. 
Berlin) at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMIES | 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2) on TUESDAYS 
AND FRIDAYS, MAY 281TH, 3ist, JUNE 47H, 
and 11TH, at 5 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Professor Major-General Sir Frederick | 
Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B., LL.D., D.Lit. (Professor of | 
Military Studies in the University). i 

A Course of Two Lectures on ‘* THE THEORY OF | 
SAVING ” will be given by PROF, C. BRESCTANI- | 
TURRONI (Professor of Economics in the Egyptian 
University, Cairo, and in the University of Milan) at 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on WEDNESDAY AND 
THU RSDAY. MAY 29TH and 30TH, at 5 p.m. At the | 
First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Sir William | 
Beveridge, K.C.B., D.Se., LL.D. (Director of the | 
Londen School of Economics and Political Science). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOU r TICKET. 

J. WORSLEY, 
ppt et Registrar. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS | 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


S 


Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 





KEI. PATON, E - ational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, E.C. Tel. ; Mansion House 


5053. 


26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 


) for 


1, with remittance e to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








Here’s the chance | 
of your lifetime 


An unforgettable cruise on the 
world’s finest cruising _ liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


You can book your cabin now for either 
of these two delightful sunshine cruises. 


JUNE 7 21 days from 32 Gs. 


Italy, Messina, Venice, Dalmatian 
Coast, Greece and Malta. 


JUNE 29 13 days from 20 Gs. | 


Northern Capitals of Europe, 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Dantzig 
and Germany. 


Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA 
STAR Cruises you should write now for full details 
and plan of ship, ete., to 


BLUE STAR LINE 


erg Office: 3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1. 

Head Office: go St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 

Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Paris, and all Principal Agents. 





SALE 


VOR SALe or CHARTER, Twin- Serew Steel ‘Melee Yacht, 
6U It., four ex-saloon, £950, seen London, — Box A613. 





. for health, enjoyment and new scenes 
in new world. Plan your tour with 
Canadian National—the largest railway 
system in America—famous for comfort 
and service. 


a 


Tours at inclusive rates. 
Leaving each week, June to August. 
Tourist From 
Class £53 Class 
Ocean Ashore 
Independent Travel Arranged. 


WHltehall 2150. 
Booklet 


First 


‘Phone: | 
write for Tours 


(CANADIAN NATIONAL 


17-19 Cockspur St., London, S.W. I, 
Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Local Agents. 


Call or 
“a 





and at Southampton, 
Glasgow, Paris or 





| APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
| AND WANTED 


. i me | OF LIVE 





RPOOL. 


LIVERPOOL COLLEGI ATE SCHOOL. 


HEADMASTER: .. A. M. GIBSON, EsQ., M.A. 

The posts of CHIEF MATHEMATICAL MASTER 
and that of CHIEF PHYSICS MASTER. at the above 
School both fall vacant in September, and applications 
are invited. Candidates for either post should be 
thoroughly qualified to take Advanced Course work up 
to University Scholars ship standard and to organise the 
| study of Mathematics and Physics respectively through- 
| cut the School, 
| Salary, in the ease of each post: Burnham Seale, 

with allowance of £48 per annum for post of special 
| | responsibility and of £24 per annum for good Honours 
| Degree. 

Further particulars 
be obtained from the 
Thomas Street, Liverpool, 1, 
returned, duly completed, as soon as possible, 
| later than Friday, May 24th. 
| WALTER MOON, 
Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 
1035. 





and forms of application may 
Director of Education, 14 Sir 
to whom they should be 
and not 


May 


OWTHER (LADIES’) COLLEGE.—The Council 
invite applications for the post of HEAD-MIs- 
TRESS which will be vacant at the beginning of the 
September Term, 1935. Candidates must hold a degree 
} Or equivalent, must be members of the Church cf 
| England, and must be under 45 years of age. Salary, 
with residence, £750 p.a., rising by annual increments 
} Of £50 to £1,000.— Applications accompanied by three 
| testimonials, and the names of three referees, should 
be made to the SECRETARY, ALLIED SCHOOLS, Horseferry 
House, Horseferry Road, London, S.W.1, before 
June 7th, 1935 


TNIVERSITY 


4th, 








OF BIRMINGHAM. 
IN 


PURER ENGLISH 


rMENT. 


J 
APPOINTMENT O1 Lb 


DEPAR’ 
Applications are invited for the post of Leeturer in 
English. Stipend £400-£500 per annum according to 
experience. Duties to begin October Ist, 1935. 

The applicant must have specialized on the linguistic 
side of the subject, but a candidate who is competent 
{to give instruction in the literature of the Old and 

Middle English periods will be preferred 

| Six copies of applications, with six copies Of not more 
than three testimonials, must be sent on or before 
June 10th, to the undersigned, from whom further 
| particulars may be a aiescaas’ 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. BURTON, Secretary. 


The University, Edi und Sireet, Birmingham 3. 





x. See 
nage 
| COMME RC IAL, _ SEC RETARIAL AND 
| TRAINING COLLEGES _ 
yer QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 5 
55d CROMWELL ROAD, S. KENSINGTON, S.W 

provides an efficient training in delightful cmnvounding s. 

ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 

Six months’ Intensive Course, £40 


Prospectus on application. Frobisher 3642. 





POSITTIONS ASSURED 
at the 
MAYFAIR 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR GENTLEWOMEN. 
EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES FOR GRADUATES, 
Special facilities for Foreign Shorthand, also Political 
Economics and Journatistie Courses. Individual tuition. 
25 Bl CKINGH AM GATE. VICTORIA 4495. 


.L PAID 








PHYSIC AL TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE ang tyre PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
: a Road, Bedford. Principal, 


. 37 Lansdowne 
Miss a a LD: Vice-Principal, Miss Perit. Students 
fare trained in this College to become teachers of 

gymnasties. The course of Training extends over 
}3 years and includes Educational and Medical Gym- 
| nasties, Massage, Dancing. Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
| Tennis, Netball, &e. Fees £165) per annum,.—For 
i ent soa apply SECRETARY. 











GIRLS’ SC HOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AKHILL. Wimbledon.— Girls’ Preparatory School. 
( Girls prepared for Public Schools. Large sunny 
house and garden. Kindergarten and Nursery C lasse *. 
Few boarders taken, individual care. Wim. : 53. 


Public School on 





AWNES s¢ HOOL, AMPTHILL. 
individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playing flelds, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may Specialize in Languages, Art, Music 
Domestic Science: Fees £120-180 p.a. 


GIRLS’ See 2 » 

| BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
| The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOU NDAT [ON 
| SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, July 2nd, 3rd, 4th. These Scholar- 
ships exempt the Holders from: payment ot Tuition Fees, 
Applications should be made to the HIGH MISTRESS at 
the School. The last day for the registration of Candi- 
dates is Saturday, June 15th. 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ;- 74% for 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES—Cont. 
\ 1D} N T W 0 RK ¥ H ° 





** RECOGNIZED ” RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Chairman: Rev. . dD. JONES. C.i., DD. 
Principal ; Miss D. BouRNE, M.A.(London). 





Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. Prepara- 
tion for Matriculation and University Exams. Fully 
qualified staff. Domestic Science. Orchestras. Scholar- 
ships. Excellent health record. 

Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, College Road, 
Bournemouth. 





BOYS’ SC CHOOL S_ AND COLL EGES Ss 








7 NG's SC HOOL, Bruton, Somerset. Examination 
kK for three Scholarships and seven Exhibitions on 
June 25th, 26th, 27th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


PHOS-ON-SEA SCHOOL, COLWYN _ BAY. 





Established in 1900 as a BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. 
Situated on the healthiest point of the North Wales 
Coast. Recognized by the Board of Education. All the 
staff are University Graduates, The school has its own 
Chapel. Fees, 35-40 guineas a term, according to age 
on entry. Reduction for sons of clergy.— Apply Head- 
jmaste tEV. S. M. MINIFI , HAWKINS, M.A. (Oxon.). 


U TNIVE R SIT) COLLE 





sc CHOOL, HAMPSTEAD, 





N. W. 

Two Entrance Scholarships of the value of £39 and 
not less than three of £20 per annum, will be awarded on 
the result of a special examination to be held on June 13th 
and 14th, 1935, previded candidates of sufficient merit 
present themselves, Specis! forms of application will 
he sent on request.—For other conditions apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 





FORE IGN SC CHOOLS 
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Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4.100 feet. Boys, 12-19. 
Junior Branch, 8-11. Individual education and care. 
Modern Languages. Examination Coaching. Character. 
Health. Sports.—-Headmaster: J. M. 8. BakNnarp, 
M.A. (Cantab.). 





AUTHORS, TY PEN W VRITING, Ke. 


ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed. 
4MSs. 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N.MACc¥ARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea. 











YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING.—General MSs. 
10d. per 1,000 words, Scientific Is., carbons 2d. per 
1000.— Eric CaRsLEY, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts. 


TRITE FOR P ROF IT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.— REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, W. 8. 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


N ACKIE'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad. 
In tins 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 

By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., 11s. 6d, 








Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


———- —————————————— 
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“WANTED TO PURCHASE 


ee ER PRICES SOARING! Record High Prices 
b paid for Old Gold (£7 5s. oz.) and Silver Bracelets, | 
Necklaces, Sovereigns, Gold Dentures, Coins: also | 
JEWELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique | 
cog Sheffield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities. 

Cash or offer at once.- BENTLEY & Co., 65 New Bond St. 
(facing Brook St.), basanites W. 1. (Maytair 0651.) 

















SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


Parents and Guardians can obtain reliable 
and disinterested advice gratis by sending 
full particulars of requirements to: 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY | 
SCHOLASTIC AGENTS, LTD., | 


61 Conduit Street, London, W. | 
Founded 1901 cis Tel.: REGent 0301 





(3 lines). 
EVERY ENQUIRY RECEIVES INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION, | 
P Publishers of “SCHOOLS” complete 
| Directory, price 3/3 by post. 1 | 
“TOURNAL OF CAREERS,” guide J | 


to examinations, ete., 1/- monthly. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to q 
line charged asaline. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% 


———— 












or 
26; and 10°, for 52. Instructions should reach. THE SPECTATOR “Office, 
, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 











CANADA 


and U.S.A. for Holidays! 


Celebrate Jubilee year by a 
Grand Holiday Tour to one 








Quebec of the nearest Imperial 
Montmorency Dominions. Write for our 
Falls attractive Programme of in- 


expensive sightseeing Tours 
The Great to CANADA and U.S.A 


Lakes 
The Prairies GRAND TOUR 
ACROSS CANADA 


The Rockies 
Banff A magnificent Seven-Weeks’ 

Lariat Trail Tour (five weeks in Canada) 
bathe beice visiting all principal cities, 
ake Louise towns and beauty spots across 
Emerald Lake CANADA from the Atlantic 
Yoko Valley coast to the Pacific and back. 
This is truly a Tour without 


Takakkaw : : 
Falls equal, taking you in comfort 
a through some of the World's 
Vancouver most magnificent scenery. 
Victoria From Liverpool Aug. 2, by 
ieee s.s. DUCHESS OF YORK via 
or “Short Sea’’ Route. ‘‘All-in”’ 
oe ht fare covers everything. 
ettle Valley 
alley | SHORT TOURS 


Toronto 17 Short Tours (19 to 30 days) 
Niagara Fal's leaving at frequent intervals 
throughout the summer 





Cttawa months, with attractive itiner- 
Montreal aries including many points of 
Chicago interest in Eastern Canada 
Washington and U.S.A. “ All-in” fares 
New York cover all travel on land and 
sea, hotel accommodation, 

etc., etc. 


meals, sightseeing drives, etc. 


Write for our Canadian Tours Handbook. 


Canadian Pacific 


62/65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), 
London, S.W.1. 103 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. 3, or Local Agents Everywhere. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handkni 
Stockings nd Wader Socks. Tweed patterns irra 
on request.—ManaAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Lrish Free Stat, 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any. 
thing to sell, or professional Services to offer ar 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of tiy 
many thousands of readers of V'he Spectator, Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters 8) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance jy 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :— 25°) for 6 inser. 
tions, 5% for 13, 74° for 26 and 10% for 52. . 





———————— 
—— = 


WHERE TO STAY 








poy Firth of Clyde. The Mayish. Central, Br. 
ing, Restful. Good food. 3gns. Tel. 46.—Browy, 





USTRIAN Mountains for Alpine Flowers and Hol. 
D days. Guests taken in beautiful Castle. Redyea 
terms, which include trout fishing, during May, June ani 
July.—Apply to Miss I. DUCANE, Fittleworth Hou 
Pulborough, Sussex. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





.¥ SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER HOLIDAY, 


HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH. 
Established 1878. 


Offers special advantages of ECONOMY, ComrorT and 
the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELECTRIC Light Batis, 
Write for Illustrated Tariff. 





ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board 
bed and breakf: s°, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 
96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 








I OURNEMOUTH, — Southbourne-on-Sea. — Soutli- 
bourne House. Finest position on cliffs. Terms 
moderate. 





I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—-175 rooms all with hi. & ¢. water. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. RAC. 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





{DINE URGH.—The ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
we rescent. Tgms.: ‘* Melcrest,’? Edinburgh, Tel. 31295. 





JVALMOUTH.—Tregwynt Guest House, on sea front, 
most comfortable, quiet, separate tables, excellent 


food, wondertul climate. 4-5 gns. ; winter 3-3}. 








TOURS 


HE ALL PEOPLES’ ASSOCIATION (President : Sir 
Evelyn Wrench) would consider applications from 
non-members to accompany the Association's fifteen-day 
continental tour leaving London on June sth, visiting 
NUREMBERG, PRAGUE, BUDAPEST, VIENNA, 
MUNICH and COLOGNE. A most interesting and 
instructive holiday for all interested in the promotion 
of international friendship at an inclusive cost of 26 
guineas.—Apply, giving personal references, to the 
SECRETARY, 9 Arlington Street, London, S.W. 1. 














HOLIDAYS 


\ AY we send you illustrated guide to inform you of 

the innumerable holiday delights in North Wales ? 
33 Resorts, some gay, some peaceful. Sun bathing, sea 
bathing, sailing, golfing, fishing, mountain climbing, 
exploring, touring, and all other sports and amusements. 
A complete holiday district. Write to Dept. 24. North 
Wales United Resorts, Bango>, enclosing 2d. stamps. 
Travel by L.M.S. at a Penny a Mile. 





CINEMAS 
ACADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street. Ger. 2981, 


ANNA STEN and FRITZ KORTNER 
in DOSTOIEVSKY’s famous Classic, 
“THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV ” 
By Special L.C.C. Licence. 








qvVVERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube — HAM 2285). 
J Memos (A), (The Whirlpool) (A), Bluebotties (U). 





“| ARKS’ SPUR,” High Salvington, Worthing— 
_4 Homely guest house on Downs, overlooking Worthing. 
Extensive views.—Misses HALE. ‘Tel. : Swandean 112 





M ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
i | Hydro. For Health. Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. pet 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians 





R° 2FRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country. 


Ask for Dese — L ist (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
ITELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REF RE SHMEN - HOUSE ASSOCTATIOY, 
LTl 


P. &. EB. A., Em,, SF. icueunst S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, WwW. 1 





Qt RREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
N quarters, aig ated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List * sto .ng requirements, to ** SURREY 
TRUST,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 
eae me to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 

George's Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 
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